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THE REFUGEES ARE ALWAYS WITH US 
NORMAN BENTWICH 


HE UNITED NATIONS High Commissioner for Refugees has 
2 recently published the figures of the contributions to the special 
effort for World Refugee Year. They show a total contribution of 
over 90 million dollars, in addition to the normal collection for his office. 
That was much more than was expected; and the British part in it is a 
matter for pride. It was a small group of English Conservatives, the Bow, 
headed by Christopher Chataway (now MP), who had the bright idea 
of moving the United Nations Assembly to institute a world effort, as it 
had instituted the Geo-Physical Year. And it was an English National 
Committee for World Refugee Year which produced far and away the 
biggest result. Of the total of $90 million, the United Kingdom subscribed 
$25 million, while Canada, Australia and New Zealand together gave 
$7} million. The total British contribution then was well over one-third 
of the whole. It is of interest to compare it with that of other countries. 
The USA was second to the United Kingdom with $20 million. Austria, 
making a special effort for the settlement of the refugees within her borders, 
gave $10 million; Germany, $5 million; Norway, Sweden and Holland, 
each $24 million. Of these other national contributions a part, nearly 
one-third, was given by governments, but of the British contribution, only 
a small fraction, $14 million. 
What has been done with these large sums that were subscribed for 
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Refugee Year? It is necessary first to clear up a common misunderstand- 
ing, that the special collection of the Year would be entrusted to the High 
Commissioner to enable him to clear off his major responsibilities. These 
were the remnant of the refugees from the world war who were still living 
in camps in Europe; a large number of such refugees, who were living 
in European countries outside the camps, but not permanently settled; the 
pathetic residue of White Russians still lingering in China, and waiting 
resettlement; the million or more Chinese fugitives who had found pre- 
carious asylum in Hong Kong; and finally, the recent new category of 
Arab refugees from Algiers who were maintained in camps in Morocco 
and Tunis. However, only one-sixth of the sum raised in WRY was 
transferred to the High Commissioner for this purpose. The greater part 
was kept by the voluntary Non-Governmental Bodies and the special 
committees set up for the Year; and was used by them in their own 
countries for certain classes. A small allocation was earmarked for the 
Agency of the United Nations (separate from the High Commissioner), 
which is dealing with the most intractable and heartbreaking problem of 
the Arab refugees from Palestine. Yet even so, the effort has had remark- 
able results for the settlement of the core of the problem. The High 
Commissioner has now finally adequate provision for clearing up the 
reproach of the refugee camps in Central Europe, Austria, Germany and 
Italy; and the actual settlement should be completed by 1962. A sub- 
stantial reduction also has been made in the numbers of those outside 
the camps requiring material help; and that part of the big over-all problem 
will be the special object of this year’s activity. The remnant in China 
was also diminished; and of the 5,900 who were there in December, 1960, 
4,900 had visas, or the prospect of visas, for a new home. 

The High Commissioner was able to give material help for the housing 
of the Chinese refugee mass in Hong Kong. Today nearly 400,000 dwell 
in regular habitations. There are still, however, perhaps 600,000 squatters 
in huts or in caves. The help given for the Algerian refugees was mainly 
in kind; the food required for bare subsistence, blankets and clothing. The 
Year has proved that the remaining European problem will be liquidated, 
and the High Commissioner’s effort may now be shifted to Asia and 
Africa. It is a symptom of that new emphasis that the United Nations 
Relief and Works Agency for the Arab refugees from Palestine, which has 
its headquarters at Beirut, has opened a branch office in Geneva. That 
gives hope of a combined effort for the humane settlement of that most 
difficult problem in the whole vista. A new field of work indeed has had 
to be opened in the Congo; and that may call for fresh activity of the High 
Commissioner. 

Another major benefit of WRY was the absorption of the hard core 
of European refugees, that is, the incapacitated, the old and the sick, 
whom hitherto so many countries were unwilling to receive. Now, through 
the effort of the High Commissioner and the provision of special funds 
for their maintenance, this unfortunate residue is to be absorbed in small 
packets. Several countries, and notably the small states, Scandinavia, 
Belgium and Holland, made it part of their specific contribution to absorb 
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a share of these hard cases. Of all the countries of migration the two 
British nations, Canada and Australia, have in recent years the finest 
record. Australia, since the end of the world war, has received altogether 
13 million migrants, and the figure in 1960 was 132,000, most of them 
technically refugees. The Australian Government has done much also 
to facilitate the absorption of the newcomers. In order to keep the large 
issue before the mind of the people, it instituted an annual Migration Day; 
and the press emphasized the great material and cultural benefit which 
the migrants bring to the Commonwealth: “The Day,” it was said, 
“illuminates with a powerful beacon the continual daily need for our 
prayers and for friendly help to the newcomers. The World Refugee 
Year demonstrated practically and assuringly that the dignity and the 
freedom of the individual remains still an ideal of the world. Refugee 
Year has ended, but not the refugee problem. It remains wide-flung in 
its dimensions, and irresistible in its plea to the human family for under- 
standing, good-will and practical help.” Peru also has introduced 
Migration Day into its calendar. 

A major part of the High Commissioner’s work is to give legal protection 
to the mass of refugees, who, though settled in a country of refuge, are not 
yet citizens of it. The High Commissioner is a kind of world consul for 
these de facto stateless classes. It has been a constant effort in recent years 
to get the States to adopt the several international conventions which have 
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been drawn up with a view to improve the legal and social status of the 
refugees and give them the benefit of the social security measures. The 
United Kingdom is among the Big Powers who have accepted the Con- 
ventions in this respect. The High Commissioner has succeeded in per- 
suading several countries to abolish the special visas formerly required 
of the stateless. A crowning achievement of the last High Commissioner, 
Dr. Lindt of Switzerland (who has now been succeeded by another Swiss, 
Mr. Schnyder), was to obtain the agreement of the Government of the 
Federal Republic of Germany to place at his disposal a sum of DM 45 
millions—nearly £4,000,000—to provide assistance to national persecutees 
other than those who had a legal claim to indemnification under the 
German Federal Law. In addition, the Bonn Agreement made in October, 
1960, provides that national persecutees who suffered permanent injury 
to body or health shall receive the same compensation as is granted to 
other categories of the victims of Nazi persecution. The Agreement goes 
far to remove a blot on the otherwise not unworthy record of the Federal 
Republic with regard to indemnification for the Nazi victims. 

It is a cheering feature of the work for the refugees that the Non- 
Governmental Organizations (as they are called in the international jargon), 
which are voluntary bodies, national and international, take a prominent 
part in securing the means for the High Commissioner’s programmes and 
for enabling him to tackle the old and the new crises of settlement. That 
is particularly the case in the United Kingdom, the other British nations, 
the Netherlands, and the Scandinavian countries. The provision of asylum 
for the oppressed is enlarged by the sense of responsibility for helping 
refugees in countries which cannot from their own means provide for 
their integration or resettlement, and by the understanding that the refugee 
is a concern of all humanity. 





HILL AND PLAIN 


** Here was I born, upon this hill, 
This forest-breasted height. 

The music of a tumbling rill 

Was ever my delight.” 


“* And I was nurtured on the plain, 
My cradle and my joy. 

I love slow rivers even as when 
Their lover was a boy.” 


Thus told their diverse joys, these twain, 
One born where hills arise, 

The other where the quiet plain 

Sees cloudscapes in vast skies. 


Eric CHILMAN 
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FREEDOM FORUM— 
SHARES FOR ALL 
T. N. ARMSTRONG 


IDED by recent research, the movement to popularise the ownership 
of shares has been steadily growing. The need to increase national 
investment has drawn attention to the part that the small saver can 

play. The Acton Society Trust, in a report recently published, has defined 
the small saver thus: “He is probably a member of the lower middle 
class or possibly the upper working class. He has had good rises in pay 
during the last few years and his total weekly income will now average 
about £17 per week.” 

The report maintains a tantalizing silence about other habits of this 
hypothetical man, such as the sources of information which influence him 
as to type of shares he should purchase or his attitude to his own job. 

Information about the American small investor is much more compre- 
hensive for in the States share owning is more widespread and is growing 
more rapidly than in Britain. The latest statistics show that 26 per cent 
(a total of 3.2 million) of all American shareholders are identified as 
clerical or manual workers. Compared to his counterpart in this country 
the American small investor has many advantages because the taxation 
laws give him every incentive to save. The steep discrimination between 
earned and investment income which applies in the United Kingdom is 
absent in the States. Tax is not deducted at source from dividends so 
that there is no equivalent in USA of having to apply for tax refunds on 
small items of dividend income and the first 100 dollars of investment 
income is untaxed. Company share holding schemes for employees have 
helped to encourage the small investor and it is said that 21 per cent of 
all American shareholders acquired their first shares through company 
schemes. 

The Liberal Party in the Commons has tabled amendments to successive 
Budget proposals which would have encouraged companies to introduce 
profit sharing schemes and by amending income tax laws the Liberals 
would have given positive inducement to workers to retain their shares. 
The present system unnecessarily complicates the introduction of these 
schemes because for various reasons it is necessary to appoint trustees. 
Some members of the Conservative Party are in favour of giving encourage- 
ment to the small saver and a group within the Party published its proposals 
in 1959 in a booklet form, but Every Man a Capitalist is unlikely to be 
adopted by the Party as official policy. The Wider Share Ownership 
Committee has at times made its views felt both in and out of the House 
of Commons, but a Government spokesman in a recent debate hinted 
that if more people were encouraged to buy shares in industrial companies, 
the Exchequer might receive less in national savings. It would appear 
that the Government of the day is never likely to be enthusiastic about 
radical statutory reform to encourage wider shareholding, and unless some 
way is found to distribute the profits of industry on a wider scale, the 
concentration of capital amongst the few will continue. 
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Co-ownership schemes are a method of letting the worker own personally 
a share of the capital assets of the company, and this act of social justice 
would be relevant to the state of affairs existing in the early 18th 
century. The principal change brought about by the Industrial Revolution 
was, of course, the factory system. Instead of working at home, where 
the work was farmed out, as indeed it is still done in remote islands of 
the Shetlands and the Hebrides, men and women were herded together 
under one roof and the personal ownership of spinning wheel or weaving 
frame was sacrificed. Socially this change had disastrous consequences 
for obedience to the harsh laws of laisser-faire doctrines produced bitterness 
and class hatred, the effects of which are still with us. A co-ownership 
scheme helps to restore health to what still must be regarded as an 
unnatural form of association. Perhaps it would restore a pride in the job 
and a loyalty to society, which is lacking today. 

The trades unions have held themselves aloof from such sophisticated 
ideas as share ownership schemes—indeed they almost regard them with 
suspicion—for in their eyes they undermine the basic wage structure. 
Certainly any project for a co-ownership scheme would have to be discussed 
thoroughly beforehand with the appropriate trade unions and there must 
be no attempt to tamper with the basic wage rates. 

There are still too few firms who run these schemes for employees and 
therefore knowledge about the workers’ attitudes is incomplete. Judging, 
however, from the experience of ICI, whose share owning system has been 
running for over six years, the workers take a very great interest in the 
scheme. At a recent works council meeting for the whole company one 
of the motions on the agenda concerned the administration of the scheme, 
and a vigorous debate took place. Because it is so personal to each and 
every employee, the trades unions officials may feel that it undermines 
their prestige and authority with the workers. 

Preliminary consultation beforehand is needed if a co-ownership scheme 
is to work properly and some hard and clear thinking is essential if 
the project is to be put over successfully. Prejudice is widespread and 
suspicions are easily aroused. “Considering the cost involved, why bother 
to give shares when all the worker wants is more and more hard cash 
at the end of every week?” This is the question that is repeatedly asked 
and to answer it one must understand the changes in the industrial scene. 
To begin with the higher standard of education is now sending young 
people into our factories with an attitude to life different from that of 
their predecessors of 20 or 30 years ago. The gradual introduction of 
automation means that a man or woman will tend to do less un-skilled 
work. Most of the hard physical work is now done by machines, but 
because of this the employee is more and more restricted in physical 
movement and the mental strain of always staying in the same place 
becomes unbearable. 

Now the urgent necessity in each and every factory is to maintain and, 
if possible, improve upon the quality of the product or service. Every 
employee of a firm is in some measure responsible for quality, since it 
must be a feature of the output to which everybody contributes and the 
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quality of a firm’s output is a result of a vast number of decisions made 
by many different people. The strain of having to keep to detailed 
and complicated schedules of work calls for exact and concentrated effort 
if the economics of bulk production are to be realized. Indirect specialist 
functions are increasing and many more people are employed in office 
jobs. It has been calculated that whereas the employed population of 
Britain rose by 6 per cent. between 1950 and 1958, the population of 
office workers rose by 23 per cent. 

Changes, too, are affecting supervision and management. The traditional 
type of shop foreman is giving way to a technician with his Higher National 
Certificate, or external University Degree. New relationships are being 
formed between groups in the factory, but unfortunately joint consultation 
is not honoured as much as it should be. If some scheme of profit sharing 
could be encouraged then the works council meetings would become a 
real forum for discussion and the common interest of the enterprise would 
be always before manager, supervisor and worker. The company meeting 
of shareholders has fast become a mere formality as regards control. The 
technical nature of manufacturing enterprise is such that the ordinary 
shareholder can have little knowledge or judgement as to whether its 
affairs are being conducted satisfactorily; shareholders who are employees 
of the firm could bring some life, both to the works council and to the 
annual general meeting of the company. 

The profits of a business are a result of successful policies in every 
branch—production, purchasing, sales and advertising. A share in the 
total profits or, better still, share certificates which give hopes of increasing 
value, would help to remove the feeling of remoteness which exists between 
worker and manager in a large organization and also bring the various 
departments of a firm together to work for a common aim. It seems ironical 
that with man mastering space travel we are still largely ignorant of what 
is the most important science of all—namely the science of social com- 
munication. Some form of profit sharing is essential if we are going to 
communicate a sense of purpose instead of the aimless apathetic attitude 
which is so prevalent today. 

Criticism has been levied at the idea of employee shareholding because 
it is stated that the shares would be sold immediately they were handed 
over, or that there would be a danger that price fluctuations and severe 
losses might be suffered by inexperienced people holding shares in unstable 
companies. 

It cannot be denied that some employees would sell their shares at the 
first opportunity, but if there were any restrictions placed on their disposal, 
much of the attractiveness of a share owning scheme would go. 

Legislation has recently been passed whereby trustees can transfer to 
equities funds at present held in Government stocks, and the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners have transferred many of their funds from gilt edged to 
equity stocks. If the Government feel that such legislation can be safely 
introduced, a scheme such as the one envisaged by the Liberal Party 
proposals would be adequately safeguarded. Another attractive feature 
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of the scheme is that no tax would be paid on shares deposited in a savings 
account until, or unless they were withdrawn. 

This would mean that a man could make substantial savings by his own 
efforts and be less reliant on the State for assistance in later life. 

The fear of redundancy in an industrial society undergoing rapid change 
constantly worries the man in his fifties and the prospect of getting another 
job quickly is an anxious problem. Some sort of personal savings of the 
type outlined above would give a man or a woman the possibility of finding 
some acceptable and suitable job. The advantages would not only be on 
the side of the employee, for it would mean that an earlier retirement or 
a change of job more suitable for an ageing worker could be arranged, 
and the loss of pay would not be so bitter for the worker if he had put 
by some sort of a “‘nest egg”’. 

One of Britain’s biggest problems is how to increase the rate of capital 
accumulation in industry. The incentive to save would be much greater 
if the small saver were really encouraged. 

Our industrial future will depend upon whether we can turn ourselves 
into a skilful society. Automation will ultimately bring us to a form of 
society where the majority of those employed in industry will be specialized 
in some particular skill. Adaptability is essential if such an industrial 
society is to function efficiently and there must be greater reward for the 
comparatively few men whose contribution to scientific invention and tech- 
nical improvement is really outstanding. 

The man whose contribution to the suggestion box helps to cut produc- 
tion costs will have his hour of glory, particularly if he has his photograph 
in the house magazine receiving a cheque from the managing director, but 
he does not share in the increased profits which could result from his ideas. 

The years of a scientist’s life when his creative talents are at their greatest 
have been the subject of some investigation. Professor Lehmann of Ohio 
University has made enquiries into the work of some 2,500 of the world’s 
greatest chemists. He has found that all have attained their maximum 
production rates between the ages of 30 and 34. Among less brilliant 
chemists the peak in output occurs between the ages of 40 and 44. 

This study raises questions quite apart from the best use of scientific 
ability. Inventions that are outstandingly successful, such as the discovery 
and development of certain synthetic fibres, bring to the inventors renown, 
prestige and perhaps a little hard cash. On the lower plane the contribution 
of scientists and technicians is considerable and usually represents many 
months or years of plodding and continuous work. Meanwhile, the firm 
may progress and expand and at each annual general meeting the share- 
holders warmly applaud the chairman’s resolution of a vote of thanks to 
the workers and staff. No wonder scientists regard themselves as the 
Cinderellas of the industrial world, and the younger men in their twenties, 
disillusioned at the prospect before them, turn their eyes westward across 
the Atlantic and accept what appear to be dazzling offers from American 
firms. 

A profit-sharing and co-ownership scheme applying to all would provide 
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some incentive and reward to the real pacemakers in industry, whether 
they be scientists, accountants or production people at every level. 

One further word about research. Much of it these days consists of 
routine testing, analyzing and recording of technical facts—and sometimes 
the work seems quite remote from the finished product. Yet such work 
is essential and it is one of the indirect costs of production which are growing 
at an increasing rate. How to bring the necessary drive, efficiency and 
keenness into this part of the industrial machine is the 64-thousand dollar 
question. It is in the research departments of Britain that the battles of 
competition for the next decade will be fought. . . 

Profit-sharing and co-ownership schemes—are they really worth the 
cost? 

This question may have been put to Mr. Paul Chambers, Chairman of 
ICI, and his reply in 1960 to the shareholders is worth quoting: 

“Some stockholders may perhaps feel that the large amount which is 
given to employees in the form of profit shares is an unnecessary bonus. . . 

“By associating them our employees are given an incentive to interest 
themselves in the progress and prosperity of the business and today there 
is a real sense of partnership between those who supply the capital and 
those who do the work of the company.” 


HAYEK ON LIBERTY AND LIBERALISM 
ARTHUR SELDON 


“Coming afresh to Parliament in this silver age, it is impossible not to feel one 
is too late. The great debate is over. The voice now silent was a great and 
uniquely English one: that of Milton and Locke, of Burke, Mill, Gladstone and 
Morley—of liberalism, with a small ‘I’, nothing to do with Mr. Grimond.” 

HIS is the conclusion of an observer of Parliament, Mr. Colin Welch, 
in a noteworthy article in the unofficially Conservative Daily 
Telegraph of May 30, 1961. He was lamenting the absence of 

principle in the exchanges—‘“‘debate”’ is perhaps not always the right word 
—in Parliament, and the preoccupation of politicians with what was 
“politically possible’ rather than what was right. 

“The voice, now silent,’ said Mr. Welch, “‘spoke of freedom, personal 
responsibility and progress—progress, moreover, in the sense defined by 
Sir Henry Maine, the progress from status to contract, a progress the 
reversal of which is applauded now by Socialists and Conservatives alike.” 

It is because Professor F. A. Hayek’s The Constitution of Liberty 
forces principles to the fore that—whether you agree with him or not— 
his book must be welcomed. Unfortunately, his reputation as an uncom- 
promising critic of dirigisme, based largely cn The Road to Serfdom, 
has closed the ears of many who would m.st benefit by listening to him. 
Instead, too many people who regard themselves as “‘progressive’’ and 
Hayek as ultra-conservative (in spite of his rejection of this label—see 
below), have damned his testament without reading it, or if they have read 
it without understanding it. 
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The book has had a generally bad press in Britain. One can see why. 
It must have caused discomfort to readers whose views he questioned. 
It was because of his emphasis on principles that are largely neglected in 
the pulls and pressures of the moment or, even worse, regarded as incon- 

venient by opinion-formers and policy-makers in Britain, that the Institute 
of Economic Affairs is publishing a symposium! by ten authors who 
analyse and appraise the argument of The Constitution of Liberty. This 
is not the place to review their findings; the book must be left to speak for 
itself, and it should be read as a companion volume to The Constitution 
of Liberty. It leaves the reader with the feeling that, while imperfect, 
unconvincing and even wrong-headed in parts, The Constitution of Liberty 
is yet the work of one of the seminal thinkers of our time. 

Hayek’s argument is for the restitution of the rule of law as a safeguard 
of personal liberty, and for the market as the economic centrepiece of the 
free society. It is a penetrating analysis. It is both a rebuttal of the 
political and economic doctrines that have dominated British intellectual 
life in the first half of the twentieth century, and a majestic rehabilitation 
of the classical philosophers, economists and political scientists from Adam 
Smith to Alexis de Tocqueville. It does all this with an intellectual modesty 
and a wealth of scholarship that should evoke respect from all whose 
minds are still open. Certainly it does not resolve all doubts, but until 
its argument is met it cannot fail to affect the course of opinion and 
policy. 

STATE ECONOMY AND LIBERTY 

Hayek raises numerous issues that have gone too long with inadequate 
discussion. Perhaps the most fundamental is a conclusion to which his 
brilliant if merciless logic points, but which some readers may find far- 
fetched and extravagant. Hayek has been taken to task by the antipathetic 
John Strachey in the Observer, and more gently by the sympathetic Lord 
Robbins in Economica, for saying that if inflation were tolerated there 
would by the end of the century be so many old people dependent on 
the young that the young would be driven to put them into concentration 
camps. This, for Britain, sounds fanciful. The thing may not be 
impossible, but it is a pity that the friends who read the manuscript did 
not persuade Hayek to cut it out. 

This is a minor indiscretion. It is in the general argument that state 
dirigisme must destroy liberty, which is central to the Hayekian analysis, 
that Hayek may seem least convincing. Certainly the conclusion seems 
to follow logically from the premise, but it has been argued, for example 
by the American economist Professor Henry C. Wallich? (one of 
Eisenhower’s economic advisers), that the conclusion was not proven. 
Wallich argues that what he calls “democratic planning” can lead to the 
road to serfdom, or to a return to free markets, or simply to more 
“democratic planning”’. 

“The experience of Great Britain illustrates all three eventualities. Under 
the Labour Government, some degree of democratic planning held sway, with 
no striking success and with some abridgement of economic freedom through 


rationing, production controls, and exorbitant taxation. Political freedom was 
not impaired, though something that might eventually have become an authori- 
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tarian trend could perhaps be discerned when in 1947 the Government obtained 
the power to control the free movement of labour. Here the prophets of 
democratic doom came closest to proving their case. But the Government 
reversed itself, perhaps under the prodding of some inner voice, or perhaps 
of that of the rank and file. Ever since, and contrary to the prophets, Britain 
has backed away from centralized planning toward freer markets” (pp. 51-2). 

How then are the dangers to freedom avoided? The business man, 
the consumer and labour, says Wallich, would not long stand restrictions 
on their liberties. 

“What still separates us at this point from Soviet or Nazi style practices is 
the power of the people to change the Government if this kind of planning 
does not suit them” (p. 53). 

But to the reply of the libertarian that increasing state control tends 
to feed on itself and stifle liberty in the process, Wallich replies only 
that it is possible but that it need not happen. 

“. . a case that may be almost watertight in countries where democracy 
and freedom are weak does not necessarily apply to countries where both are 
strong. A vigorous people that knows its mind and how to speak it is not 
likely to let its planners run away with the economy. It will want them to 
submit to existing habits, tastes and prejudices. It will expect them to be nice 
to the consumer. It will expect them to be particularly nice, in an expensive way, 
to special interest groups. It will expect the planners, in fact, to do the very 
things that snarl up an economy in special privileges, restrictions and over- 
organization, and that hold up progress” (p. 55). 

This reply invites the reflection that Hayek, and those who think like 
him, can make their argument more convincing by stating it less uncom- 
promisingly. On the face of it, the notion that the British people would 
ever stand a home-spun Hitler or Stalin, or even a Salazar, is laughable, 
and this kind of irresistibly blinding logic does not fall easily on English ears. 
In the 1956 edition of The Road to Serfdom*®, Hayek tried to meet the 
Wallich argument by pointing to the “softening” of the British character 
under Labour “democratic planning’. Here again the instinctive reaction 
is to rebel against such an apparently objectionable and even embarrassing 
suggestion. But can we really dismiss it with impunity? Is the softening 
of the British character limited to its tolerance of petty tyrannies and 
bureaucracy? What of independence, and even integrity? The welfare 
state, conceived as an exercise in communal compassion, is in danger of 
degenerating into a vehicle for mutual sponging and impoverishment. The 
principle of free, equal and obligatory benefits irrespective of income is 
sacrificing the needs of old people, widows, and the incapacitated to the 
intellectual satisfactions of a philosophic dogma. Instead of directing 
benevolence where it is needed, it is inducing the citizen to ensure that 
he gets his share of the general dispensation. It is creating a vicious 
circle in which the urge to independence is frustrated by social levies 
that remove the ability to pay for services in the open market: those whose 
incomes are high enough to make them independent of state assistance 
accept it because the effort to supply it for other people impels or compels 
the suppliers to draw on it themselves. Hence the new world in which 
families leave their aged parents to the state while paying taxes to support 
the parents of other families, in which students rebel against parental 
assistance but accept it from the parents of other students, and in which 
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we all merrily pile up the Ossa of social benefits on the Pelion of rising 
taxation. There is no end to this process except re-education in the first 
principles of common humanity and commonsense. But in the meantime 
what it is doing to the British character will be for historians of our age 
to judge. 

Even if it is too soon to discuss the consequences of dirigisme, we should 
be grateful to Hayek for putting the issue as starkly as he has done. 
“There is danger [to liberty], Wallich admits, “but not certainty.” 
Certainty is based on pre-vision as well as logic, and since foresight is 
imperfect there can be no certainty about anything. Nor does social policy 
need the finality of certainty. It requires only a balance of probabilities. 
And here the experience of state-directed economies leaves little doubt 
that “the centralized economy puts a strain upon democracy and freedom; 
the free economy does not” (Wallich, page 57). And that is all Hayek 
needed to argue. 

The weakness of the Wallich argument is that, once lost, freedom is 
not easily regained. To say that the English (or the Americans, or the 
Canadians, or the Scandinavians) would not tolerate a loss of liberty is to 
say that they would not tolerate extensive or prolonged centralization of 
the economy. If the English tolerated centralized economy during the 
war, it was only under conditions of siege; and if they elected a post-war 
government that promised material security by continuing the apparatus 
of the siege economy, they changed their minds at the second opportunity 
and voted into office a government that offered to restore the free economy. 
It does not follow that economic brinkmanship can be indulged with 
impunity. Next time, if there is a next time, it may be too late to turn 
back. 

STATE AND FREE ECONOMY 

One of Hayek’s most persuasive arguments is that lack of foresight and 
sheer ignorance make it desirable to build institutions in which there is 
the widest possible scope for trial and error. This is indeed the essence 
of the case for open access to free markets through competition. 

It is also, however, the case for keeping an open mind on the ideal form 
or mixture of economic arrangements. Dirigisme in its classic form of the 
nationalisation of production, distribution and exchange has few supporters 
these days among the economically literate on the left. But some econo- 
mists who persist in the view that the state must act as trustee for the 

people by controlling the major instruments of production—a belief often 
lent credence by the failure of capitalists to play the capitalist game of 
free competition—have displayed much ingenuity in working markets into 
a framework of public ownership. 

Before the war, several British and American economists (and one 
Polish), recognizing the difficulties of ensuring effective use of resources 
without market prices and costs, tried to envisage or construct economies 
of “socialist competition”; and it may be that the liberal market economists, 
of whom Hayek was a pioneering leader, went too far in claiming that 
it could not be based on rational calculation. I do not see that they 
solved the three central problems of disciplining power (the tendency to 
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predatory syndicalism is especially insidious), of ensuring personal liberty, 
or of devising incentives to effort. Their weakness was that their com~ 
mendable yearning after selflessness was frustrated by astonishing naiveté 
in misinterpreting the motives of humans. Nevertheless the ingenuity of 
the dirigiste economists is not exhausted; they may one day find solutions 
based on a more realistic reading of human nature in both its strengths 
and weaknesses. In the meantime it may be that the Yugoslavs will 
evolve a society in which state ownership will tolerate a system of com- 
petitive markets in which the consumer exerts his preferences to at least 
some degree. Even in the USSR, as Mr. Alec Nove has shown in a most 
penetrating analysis of the Russian economy, markets and prices seem 
to be forcing their way through the hard crust of state planning and, with 
external world prices, seem to be forming a discrete series of landmarks 
for Soviet planning. Nevertheless, since Soviet economy takes place by 
reference to quantitative rather than qualitative indices, the results are 
often capricious, if not comic. Mr. Janos Kornai has also indicated the 
clumsy consequences in Hungary of trying to allocate resources without 
markets. China does not seem to offer much hope that an economy 
without markets can avoid crudities bordering on collapse. The communal 
Kibbutzim in Israel may have something of value to teach. And the 
independent Poles may be able to permit more consumer freedom in 
markets than the more tightly controlled Communist economies; perhaps 
Mr. Oskar Lange, the economist now turned Foreign Minister, may be 
able to try out his theoretical constructions. But the attempts to substitute 
collectivization for agrarian free markets renew the doubts whether state 
control can tolerate substantial consumer freedom for long. What they do 
offer is some support for Wallich’s argument that traditions of democracy 
may temper the severity of state economy; the Bulgarians, for example, 
seem to have gone much further in collectivizing agriculture than have 
the Czechs. But perhaps the chief lesson that can be drawn from the 
experience of countries that have tried to dispense with markets is that 
markets will not allow themselves to be dispensed with.” In Hungary, 
Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Poland, certainly in Yugoslavia and even in 
Russia itself, private initiative and the formation of free (denounced 
as ‘“‘black”’) markets persist as evidence of the irrepressible urge not merely 
to make money but also to express personal preferences in both work 
and consumption that are excluded from the planning of the state or its 
organs. 

But if we must not close our minds to new kinds of state economy, it is 
certainly true that far too little work has been done by economists on 
devising the optimum institutional framework for a market economy. We 
need to know much more about the legal and institutional arrangements 
in which a market economy can best work, about the public, political and 
philosophic mood in which its rewards and risks will be understood and 
accepted, and about the moral sanction it needs if it is to work at all. 

While we should welcome the intellectual efforts of both the dirigiste 
and market economists, we cannot be neutral in choosing between them 
by reference solely to their technical efficiency. As citizens of a western 
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democracy, we may properly expect economic systems that vie for our 
favour to satisfy one indispensable requirement: they must preserve and 
strengthen personal liberty. This is a prejudice, a value judgment, that 
we should not be ashamed to avow. It is fatally easy to build economic 
models that promise all kinds of economic objective—equality, high output, 
scientific advance, growth—provided liberty can be ignored. But such 
constructions have no relevance for western society, and if their implica- 
tions were known they would have less appeal for the newly emerging 
nations in the under-developed countries. 

CONSUMERS AND VOTERS 

A further problem to which market economists need to give more 
attention is the apparent dichotomy in their characteristic attitude to people 
as consumers and voters. In the free economy the consumer is king; 
more precisely, the economy is directed to satisfy man as consumer rather 
than producer. The reason for this is clear enough and should hardly 
need repeating. If society were run by men who looked only to their 
immediate interests as producers, it would soon shrivel up in decay since 
no innovations would be permitted to disturb established interests. And 
without innovation society must perish. 

This establishes a presumption in favour of giving the consumer what 
he wants; it does not assume that he is all-wise, but only that he should 
make choices on the basis of the best available opinion and advice. 
But when the market economist studies the institutional framework of a 
free economy, which must be the creation of political government outside 
the market itself, there is not the same disposition to accept the judgment 
of man as a voter. He should be sovereign in the market place, but not 
always in the ballot box. Here there is room for leadership, for devising 
institutions that are in advance of public decision, or even understanding. 
And the reason is again that, if left to himself, man would be guided by 
his interest as producer and society would weaken itself by internecine 
warfare. In short, far from the free economy being a chaotic, individualist 
free-for-all, it expresses a communal decision that group interests shall not 
be permitted to frustrate the general communal purpose, and that the 
general communal purpose will be served most effectively by markets 
in which the choices of consumers prevail, even to the discomfort and 
disruption of established producer interests. 

THE MorALS OF MARKETS 

In spite of its strong intellectual case, the free economy has failed to 
win support except when it yields the obvious advantages of rising pro- 
duction, as it has done in post-war Britain, Italy and Germany. It lacks 
the moral allegiance which the state economy can command. Otherwise, 
it is difficult to explain the persistent support given to state economy despite 
its evident failure in the post-war world, not least in Britain. And this 
must be because the market economy makes no evident appeal to the 
heart. Yet it must make such a moral appeal if it is not to founder in 
adverse economic conditions. Unless it can demonstrate that it is more 
capable than state economy of ensuring personal liberty and human dignity, 
it cannot hope to maintain the loyalty of the masses when or if its most 
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obvious strength, that it increases living standards, shows signs of waning. 
Hence it was that many lost faith in the free economy in the inter-war 
years; and hence it may be that if the rate of expansion falls off and 
critics of a free economy can speak for some years of stagnation, the 
loyalty which it must keep if it is to continue may be lost in the post-war 
world. However strong the case for the free economy, it will not prosper 
unless it is also seen to be morally good and to accord with the accepted 
canons of justice. ; 

PESSIMISM AND THE HUMAN SPIRIT 

The clear logic which informs The Constitution of Liberty, which is 
both its strength and perhaps its weakness, is seen in Hayek’s attitude to 
one of the most fundamental issues in public affairs in Britain: the future 
of the welfare state. At one place, Hayek is properly sceptical of the 
philosophic conservatives who think they have destroyed a case for 
reform by arguing that it would restore conditions as they had been in a 
previous period. In his discussion of the exceptional privileges given to 
trade unions by the 1906 Trade Union Act, he argues that the situation 
can be remedied by returning to the principles of law which require con- 
sistent application to all. But, he argues, the solution is blocked by “the 
most fatuous of all fashionable arguments, namely that we cannot turn the 
clock back”’ (p. 284). 

“One cannot help wondering whether those who habitually use this cliché 
are aware that it expressed the fatalistic belief that we cannot learn from our 
mistakes, the most abject admission that we are incapable of using our 
intelligence.” 

Yet when he comes to discuss the future of the welfare state, a fatalistic 
pessimism leads him to a conclusion that is negative and hopeless. He 
refers to the belief expressed by some Liberals (including the Unservile 
State Group) that the general growth of income would in time make the 
apparatus of the Welfare State out of date. Hayek is reluctant to accept 


this. 

“It must seem doubtful . . . whether there exists such a distinct phase of 
evolution in which the net benefits of those monopolistic institutions are likely 
to be beneficial and, still more, whether once they have been created it would 
ever be politically possible again to get rid of them. In poor countries the burden 
of the ever growing machinery is likely to slow down considerably the growth 
of wealth (not to mention its tendency to aggravate the problem of over- 
population) and thus to postpone indefinitely the time when it will be thought 
unnecessary, while in the richer countries it will prevent the evolution of 
alternative institutions that could take over some of its functions.” 

This conclusion is reached in spite of a convincing demonstration that 
continuing acceptance or enlargement of the welfare state would increas- 
ingly make nonsense in the second half of the twentieth century. 
Hayek argues persuasively that the five giants which the Beveridge Report 
wrote of in 1942, want, disease, ignorance, squalor, idleness, and which 
the welfare state was designed to combat, would be replaced by new 
giants: inflation, high taxation, coercive trade unions, increasing dominance 
of government in education, and a powerful social service bureaucracy. 
These, says Hayek, are “dangers from which the individual cannot escape 
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by his own efforts and which the momentum of . . . government is likely 
to increase rather than mitigate” (p. 305). 

This conclusion does not carry conviction. Certainly there are many 
vested interests built up in the creation of the social services: the interests 
of politicians who promise extended benefits in order to win votes, the 
interests of technical and administrative experts in inflating the machine, 
the interests of rank-and-file workers in their jobs. But the prospect 
of increasing injustices from the multiplication of benefits unrelated to 
needs, the burden of rising taxation, and the elemental urge to indepen- 
dence of choice as incomes rise are countervailing forces that in the end 
will prevail. Hayek’s argument is intriguing; but it is not conclusive, and 
we must hope that it is proved prematurely pessimistic. 

LIBERALS AND LIBERALS 

At the end of The Constitution of Liberty Hayek adds a postscript, 
“Why I am not a Conservative”. He concludes his discussion of con- 
servatism by claiming the title of Whig. But his philosophy can adequately 
be described as liberalism with a small ‘l”, the kind of philosophy that 
can be acceptable to many who call themselves Conservative, to most who 
are Liberals, and even to some who call themselves Labour. (The observer 
of the English political scene must find it confusing to see the Liberal 
Party harbouring both the Unservile State Group and some who stand for 
state direction of the economy.) 

Back to Mr. Welch: 

“Apparently torn between conflicting principles, the Conservatives have been 
content to move into the State bequeathed to them by the Socialists, to adjust 
it here and there to their needs and to run it far better than the Socialists ever 
ran it. They have worked in the spirit of Alexander Pope: whatever is best 


administered is best. In doing so, they have spared us a controversy which 
they might instead have won. 


“It is the contention of those who genuinely believe in a free economy that 
it will produce, particularly in this age, rapidly and in abundance such fruits 
for all classes as will reduce Socialist promises and performance to insignificance 
or irrelevance. It must remain a contention in this country, for the experiment 
has not been attempted.” 

Perhaps in the political realignments that may come in the next ten 
years, liberals of all parties may find they have more in common with one 
another than with those whose company they no longer find congenial. 


1 Agenda for a Free Society, Hutchinson, 25s., publication date, August 28, 1961. 
In Part 1, Mr. Graham Hutton reviews the relationship between individuals and 
societies in which they live; Mr. J. W. N. Watkins of the London School of 
Economics examines the philosophic content of Hayek’s book; Mr. A. A. Shenfield, 
economist and lawyer, discusses the argument that the free society must rest 
on the rule of law; and Professor H. B. Acton of Bedford College analyses the 
objectives of social policy—freedom, equality, responsibility. In Part II, Professor 
Morgan of Swansea discusses Hayek’s argument on the réle of money; Professor 
F. C. Benham of Chatham House reviews Hayek’s criticism of the progressive 
principle of taxation; Professor M. P. Fogarty of Cardiff discusses the argument 
on state welfare; the Rt. Hon. Sir Henry Slesser (Solicitor-General in the 1924 
Labour Government and a Law Lord from 1929 to 1940) reviews the growth of 
trade union power at law; Mr. John A. Lincoln (who worked with Lord Beveridge 
on Voluntary Action) outlines proposals for ensuring human rights in industry; 
and Professor Eric F. Nash of Aberystwyth discusses the Hayek argument on 
agriculture. 

Footnotes continued on page 423 
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407 
RADICALISM AND CULTURE 
E. W. MARTIN 

HERE has long been a powerful link between Radicalism and culture. 
In the nineteenth century this link was forged on a basis of self-culture 
and propagated by middle-class writers and reformers. This in- 
dividualism was then a good and necessary attitude, enabling social 

reformers to keep in touch with workers’ leaders. 
One of the outstanding exponents of self-culture was John Stuart Mill. 
He believed that intellectuals and all thoughtful citizens should determine 
the nature of their individuality and then act according to the principles 


' discovered. Mill himself was primarily directed by a process of inwardness 


on which his code of personal morality was founded. In 1848, Mill 
published The Principles of Political Economy; and in later editions of that 
work included a chapter on the future of the labouring classes. He had 
stressed the need for co-operation between the two streams of Radicalism; 
and he was the only political economist who was intensely concerned about 
working-class representation. He believed, too, that the age in which he 
lived marked a stage in the transition to domination by workers’ groups. 

Mill had been much influenced in his political thought by Democracy 
in America, wherein Alexis de Tocqueville had said quite plainly that in 
a democracy (where a majority had acquired power) there could be no 
real freedom of belief or action. The power of mere numbers would 
overawe the private conscience; and the growth of a benevolent materialism 
might enervate the soul and reduce its springs of action. 

De Tocqueville illustrated the position of the rebel or nonconformist 
by saying that if a man should defy the will of the majority he would 
become an alien among his own people. He would remain among men 
and yet be “deprived of the rights of mankind’’. Mill found this argument 
valid for Britain, although he interpreted it somewhat differently by saying 
that the real tyranny would come from the ingrown commercial spirit and 
the rule of a moneyed class. 

In his essay On Liberty, published in 1859, Mill re-examined the possi- 
bilities of individualism. He wanted to ensure that the personal interests 
were protected against those of society. Even though he never forgot that 
all men had to work in and for a community, he was inclined to dismiss 
too lightly the importance of institutions such as the family and the church. 
Too many of Mill’s moral and social burdens were loaded on the shoulders 
of the person, whereas in fact these must in part be supported by 
institutions. What Mill feared, however, and what Tocqueville also fore- 
saw as a danger, was the growing apparatus of tyranny which could direct, 
persuade and mould the human mind. Méill looked on the newspaper as 
a potentially dangerous instrument because it could change public opinion 
on the basis of very trivial and often hurried conclusions. 

Yet when he came to write about the future of democracy it was clear 
that he was tending to overrate the speed of social change. ‘So soon as 
the numerically strong have the same advantages, in means of combination 
and celerity of movement, as the smaller number, they are the masters; and, 
except by their permission, no government can any longer exist.’’* 

* Dissentations on Discussions, Vol. Il. 1859. 
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The important point about Mill is that his thought affects our cultural 
and political life now. Using philosophic and poetic powers, he turned 
his principle of inwardness into a prophetic instrument. When he came 
to write about liberty, justice and utility this instrument was not always an 
unreliable guide. His Radicalism was directed toward the interest of the 
poor and ignorant. Also he never turned away from his educative mission. 

Today we face problems very different from those of Mill. The cultural 
issues have become more complex. The growth of mass media of com- 
munication have enlarged the possibilities for directly influencing minds. 
So the thinker today cannot rely on a principle of inwardness. He has 
to collect social facts and interpret historical information to combat the 
growing intellectual malaise and cultural apathy which cause even serious- 
minded people to trim their ideas in order to meet popular demands. All 
political parties, the great private and public corporations and bureaucracies 
devoted to commerce, entertainment and the dissemination of mass infor- 
mation are guided to some extent by the winds of popular opinion. The 
domination which has become a reality has not been the kind of domination 
by the workers for which Mill prepared. Instead it has been dominion, 
through cultural and political power, ‘of a middle-class majority. 

This middle-class majority has its representatives in every form of public 
life. Seen in terms of this majority view the ideal man is probably the 
conformist—the business executive, the military man or the civil servant— 
who will play the game according to set rules. We can certainly say that 
the tyranny of the majority has arrived. But it is far more difficult to 
formulate the precise manner of its functioning. An American author, 
William H. Whyte, in his book The Organization Man (1956), suggests 
that the white-collar worker in America, the man protected by big cor- 
porations, seeks a “redefinition of his place on earth”. And gradually 
this man builds up a social and secular ethic which appears to add up to 
a restatement of individualism. 

The restatement of the ethic of individualism in communal terms is 
certainly an important issue for the mid-twentieth century. But it is 
doubtful whether this can be done in an organizational way. This is almost 
wholly a cultural problem. The type of man who seeks to resist the 
pressure of an organization from within may do great good. It is doubtful 
whether he can find the true social answers by which persons can preserve 
their identity in a world where they are tempted to lose or forgo it on 
every hand. 

Mill valued any kind of eccentricity, any expression that would add spice 
and variety to situations or arguments. In Britain there has been no 
direct limitation of rights of expression. Yet Radicalism now is involved 
in a cultural battle and debate from which intellectuals can no longer 
contract out. We are bound to see the réle of the individual in a somewhat 
different light from that of Mill. It is no longer possible to think of persons 
as being isolated from the institutions or organizations within which they 
work. The individual shares his life with society. In the course of his 
life he both gives and takes. 

More and more it becomes evident that in the major struggles of mankind 
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against tyranny, democracy is dependent on its radical wing. When Negroes 
in Alabama or the Bantu in South Africa proclaim their right to be treated 
as human beings; when workers demand higher pay and shorter hours, 
or when public welfare is menaced by private bureaucracies, all gain the 
support of an informed Radicalism. 

Radicalism is the true and natural opponent of Conservatism. It depends 
especially on attention to ideas, social movements and changes. It is the 
fruit of a moral integrity. There are forces at work to destroy this integrity. 
The serious politician is required to follow a “party line’; the writer is 
pressed to say the ‘right’ thing, and the scientist may be forced to accept a 
code of conduct which is good for national security but bad for the inner- 
most purposes of the scientist. 

Basically, the cultural struggle of Radical democracy is a cultural 
struggle. It has passed well beyond the limits of a merely class struggle. 
If we consider the majority régime which is maturing in Britain it is possible 
to discern the nature of this conflict. On the one side there is a cultured 
majority—the managers, manipulators and persuaders of mass society 
whose activity invests them with power—and on the other a semi-literate 
mass not yet culturally responsive. The power of the representative of the 
majority, when viewed as a single entity, may not be great. But what does 
it amount to when allied to all the immense resources of advertising and 
propaganda—those crafts of communication which the State and organiza- 
tions utilize in a common desire to mould the minds of men? 

When cultural lines have been drawn they will be found to be as in- 
adequate as the old lines of class. Authoritarianism and paternalism are 
equally inimical to the future of democracy. The man who simply 
“manages” workers in a factory, the schoolmaster who lays down the law 
to his pupils and will not permit any sort of discussion, or the preacher 
who is endlessly dogmatic in the pulpit, defy all the basic principles of 
democracy. 

We can no longer think of liberty, or of leisure, for one privileged group 
of people. Our belief in equality demands that we should think in terms 
of all classes and groups. The culture of a democracy has to be shared by 
free citizens. It is not meant to be manipulated or censored or to be offered 
in such a manner that the diet of the sheep does not mix with those of 
the goats. 

Since the days of Mill, Radicalism has had to change its direction. As 
a policy and philosophy it has to become as aware of public duties as in 
the past it was of personal and civic liberties. One cannot, for example, 
dissociate work from the dignity of the worker, nor worship from the 
purposes of common life. All the forces of current Liberalism are required 
for the purposes of the campaign against conformism, cultural decay and 
intellectual abdication. 

One is bound to ask, in this context, whether some Liberals are not 
still guilty of too great a stress on individualism; and whether also some 
do not tend toward cultural discrimination. I recall that when Lady 
Chatterley’s Lover was published in its unexpurgated form,a Liberal said 
to me: “Lawrence is strong meat—not really for the multitude, you know.” 
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But is that attitude the right one? Can we continue to draw that kind 


of invidious distinction when our doctrines proclaim that culture is the 
prerogative of all? 

I myself live in a part of the county of Devon which has long been 
regarded as a stronghold of Liberalism. But today I firmly believe that 
the strongest forces making for true freedom and equality are emanating 
from the bigger centres. In many agricultural counties, cultural discrimina- 
tion exists or there is no evidence of cultural activity at all. Many Liberals 
in the West Country (where so many Liberal triumphs have taken place) 
cannot convince themselves that the national idea or image of Liberalism 
is a Radical force with a passionate sense of “‘leftness’”. Too often the 
local emphasis is upon what is expedient or likely to draw votes. 

Some critics have suggested that Liberal culture is not what it was 
because there is an immense cleavage between intellectuals and conformists 
within Liberalism. Others argue simply that there are two kinds of 
Liberalism—tradical Liberalism and reactionary Liberalism—and I am of 
the opinion that this sort of interpretation contains a false emphasis. The 
effectiveness of radical Liberalism does not lie only with the concept of 
individualism, whereas reactionary Liberalism is simply a continuation of 
that old philosophy. But what is too often forgotten is that Liberalism 
is, and has long been, not simply a way of affirming faith in personal 
liberty, but also a public method of combating inequality, exploitation and 
illiberality. 

This public method has become of the utmost importance. It brings 
Liberalism at once into the forefront of the world-wide cultural debate 
between majorities and masses. This is at the heart of democratic societies 
where the masses are becoming more responsive and articulate. 

The Liberal opposition to Conservative opinions can only be effective 
by abandoning forever the notion that there can continue to be a majority 
culture and a mass culture. All the intellectual stimulus, all the information 
which research makes available to human minds, must be passed on to 
whoever desires a Liberal education. Nor are we entitled to assume that 
the “‘public” just are not interested in ideas. The public taste grows by 
what it feeds on. 

If we can forget the existence of what has been called minority culture, 
the purpose of Radicalism will be to construct a bridge between the majority 
and the mass. This will amount to true progress in both personal and 
public senses. The process of inwardness—so necessary for the guidance 
of thinkers—will take on also another process of outwardness, an awareness 
of the ways in which people are affected by their work, their leisure and 
their institutions. 

A very careful thinker and historian, Professor Herbert Butterfield, has 
said that there is a principle which ‘makes for unity and yet leaves a 
maximum elasticity for our minds: ‘‘Hold to Christ, and for the rest be 
totally uncommitted.”* This is not by any means as limiting as it might 
sound on a first reading. For a man who holds on to truth, in the way 
that Mill did throughout his life, will surely be carried into very deep 
waters and be in the end committed to many earthly causes. 

* Christianity and History, 1957. 
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WORLD VISTAS— 


GAULLISM AND FRENCH PROBLEMS 
W. L. MIDDLETON 


HE Algiers military rebellion in April was so brief and its collapse 

so sudden and apparently so complete that there is a tendency, 

encouraged by the Government, to regard it as an incident now 
ended, an interruption in the recent history of the recovery of France, 
which has been triumphantly resumed. In the immediate results of the 
affair there is ground for this optimism. In particular, the prompt and 
decisive retort of General de Gaulle to the rebellion reaffirmed his personal 
prestige both among the mass of the French people and in international 
opinion. 

It cannot be doubted, however, that the rebellion, added to preceding 
incidents, has injured the military strength of France for some time to 
come. It is in the irony of events that General de Gaulle, so vitally con- 
cerned to reassert the strength of the State, should be faced with the 
prospect of serious and perhaps prolonged damage to the State’s military 
instrument. The fact that two of the rebel leaders, Challe and Salan, had 
each in his turn been Commander-in-Chief in Algeria affords a measure 
of the degree of insubordination which had been reached. It is not a 
question of a momentary lapse from discipline, the correction of which 
would lead promptly to the re-establishment of a normal traditional recti- 
tude. Counting the participation of high officers in the movement of May 
13, 1958, the connivance in the tentative insurrection of the ultras at the be- 
ginning of 1960 and the recent rebellion, part of the army has now made 
three attempts to dictate the policy of the Government. Fifteen years of 
colonial war, first in Indo-China, then in Algeria, have created an influential 
military school tending to make the army a political machine. This body 
of officers, euphemistically described as “‘activists’’, has even imported a 
doctrine of “‘psychological warfare” learnt from the enemy in Indo-China 
and applied in Algeria to manceuvre hostile Mussulman opinion into 
positions favourable to the French military campaign. That is the main 
trouble to be dealt with. Everybody, inside and outside the Government, 
realizes the necessity for a deep reform of the army. The aim must be the 
substitution of a healthy conception of the purpose of the professional 
army, with a strict definition of the limits of its réle, in place of the prevalent 
aberrations. The first necessary step is the conclusion of the war in 
Algeria, for it is the complex tragedy of Algeria abounding in conflicts 
of race, of the interests of the European and Mussulman communities, now 
extended by differences concerning the material wealth of the Sahara, which 
has given a fair field to a misguided colonialism and the “‘activist” forces 
of a part of the professional army. 

From the very start the Evian negotiation suffered from the grave defect 
that it was not a clear and recognized negotiation between a delegation re- 
presenting France on one side and a delegation representing Algeria on the 
other. General de Gaulle repeatedly announced beforehand that Algeria 
would become a sovereign State, but had not yet become one. As the 
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sovereign State did not exist the FLN delegation could not represent it. The | adi 


French Government regarded itself as dealing not with the Provincial Gov- 
ernment of the Algerian Republic, but with the “external directors of the 
rebellion’’. In the earlier discussions at Evian both parties were manceuvring 
for position. The FLN tried to direct the debate towards the conditions in 
which autodetermination would be applied, hoping that in such discussions 
certain principles would emerge which would imply, if not openly recognize, 
their qualification to speak for Algeria. In an able performance at a Press 
conference M. Joxe, the French leader, stated the French conception of 
the approach to Algerian independence through the referendum by which 
the Algerian people of all political tendencies—including that of the com- 
batant FLN—would choose their future status. A spokesman of the FLN 
replied that that organization was not a “tendency” but spoke for Algeria 
as a whole. The French put forward as a matter of vital concern the 
protection of the European community by giving it a collective status and 
rights, whereas the FLN would prefer to give each European resident the 
option of accepting ordinary citizenship in the future Algeria or of remain- 
ing a foreigner with defined rights as such. On this question, which involves 
the principle of the integrity of the future Algerian State, the difference 
between the two parties is grave. There is a possibility that in the tran- 
sition stage, which both parties foresee, arrangements for joint administra- 
tive functions will give opportunities for co-operation in practical measures 
which may help to clear a way to a compromise on the serious general 
question of the treatment of the European minority. The French Govern- 
ment’s action in proclaiming unilaterally a truce, without waiting for a 
cease-fire agreed upon by both sides, was obviously calculated to please 
populations longing for peace. The FLN did not make any formal 
response, but it is clear that they consider the way to peace as passing 
through the political negotiations. When the negotiations were suspended 
in the middle of June the question of the status of the Sahara, which is 
potentially of considerable material importance both to France and to 
neighbouring African States, was still unsettled. The FLN claims that 
the Saharan territory forms an integral part of Algeria. 

As an immediate retort to the Algiers military rebellion the President 
of the Republic had recourse to Article 16 of the Constitution. This clause 
states that in the event of a grave menace to the institutions of the Republic 
or the integrity of the territory the President “takes the measures required 
by the circumstances”. After the consultations prescribed, General de 
Gaulle announced his decision to bring Article 16 into operation. The 
enormous powers, of which the limits are so largely left to the President’s 
discretion, were clearly intended to be applied only so long as the menace 
remained. General de Gaulle let it be known a little later that he did not 
intend to abandon them until the Algerian affair should be on the way to 
settlement. In support of this decision it may be remarked that the sudden 
collapse of the military rebellion had not cleared the atmosphere, either in 
Algeria or in France, of dangerous agitation. The investigation of the 
background of the plot revealed a number of accomplices in military and 
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administrative spheres, and it was not even certain that all of them had 
been discovered. 

The fact remained that the Fifth Republic with Article 16 in operation 
had changed its aspect. Some foreign observers asked themselves whether 
the régime had not stiffened into a dictature. But the same question had 
been put in 1958 when the Constitution was framed. The answer given 
then by those best acquainted with the personality of General de Gaulle 
was that his ideal of personal government was not that of a dictator, but of 
a benevolent monarch, an arbiter above parties and above Ministers. 
Certainly the régime has avoided the more repugnant characteristics of a 
dictatorship. Even under Article 16 no regular censorship has been in- 
stituted. Since 1958 there has been a sort of spasmodic censorship in the 
unpleasant form of seizures of particular issues of newspapers, but in a 
general way newspaper criticism of the Government and the régime has 
been free and outspoken. 

As to the future of the régime in the view of its directors, a sharp 
distinction must be made between the hasty reaction of the Government 
to the menace of the rebellion and its later and more reflective attitude 
after the menace had passed. The Government had been taken by surprise 
by the Algiers outbreak and there was a distinct note of alarm in the Prime 
Minister’s broadcast throughout the night of April 23-24 calling for popular 
support and the enrolment of volunteers. There was even anxiety as to 
the degree in which the ordinary military and administrative supports of 
authority could be relied upon. The response of the people to the call 
for help was prompt. The trade unions organized a massive one-hour 
cessation of work in the industries throughout the country for the afternoon 
of the next day. But the ardour of the official appeal for popular support 
cooled quickly as the situation cleared. There was even a hint that the 
emergency powers of Article 16 could eventually be used to defend the 
State against menace, from whatever quarter it might come, Right or Left. 
It was likely enough that trade unions, and particularly the CGT, might 
seek to profit by the occasion to revive the democratic forces of the country. 

In the first message of the President of the Republic to the nation, 
broadcast on the evening of April 23 after the Algiers outbreak, the 
possibility that the head of the State might find himself incapacitated to 
carry out his functions was solemnly invoked, and the President said that 
he would maintain the “French and Republican legitimacy”, which the 
nation had conferred upon him, to the close of his mandate or until either 
his strength or his life failed him, and that he would take the means of 
assuring that the legitimacy would remain after him. This last assurance 
was interpreted as involving in all probability a Constitutional reform, and 
perhaps the creation of a Vice-Presidency ready if need be to take over 
the Presidential duties. 

No measure of Constitutional reform was announced in the days 
immediately succeeding the end of the crisis. General de Gaulle’s broad- 
cast of May 8 treated the Algiers affair as an “incident”? which had 
momentarily interrupted but not retarded seriously the steady forward 
march of France. The speech was largely devoted to an examination of 
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the Algerian situation in view of the approaching conference at Evian. 
It ended, however, with a call to the French people to undertake a big plan 
of economic and social development, which is now being prepared. This 
new planning effort, though planning has never been quite abandoned in a 
period chiefly concerned to stabilize the franc and the State’s finances, has 
now been presented in terms which suggest that an objective of outstanding 
attraction is required to divert minds from the discouraging experience of 
the recent crisis. The plan is to be a “great national task” calling for a 
“collective ambition”, an enterprize which offers “power, fraternity and 
grandeur”. On the scale suggested by these unusually impressive words 
the scheme will take time to ripen and it was only presented in general 
terms. In so far as it promises at last to undertake an economic renovation 
of France which statesmen like M. Mendés-France have advocated ever 
since the close of the last war as the only way to re-establish the greatness 
of France in the world, it will be welcomed as a salutary alternative to the 
manufacture of the atomic bomb and other more showy emblems of 
grandeur. 

It must be still for some time to come a matter of speculation how far 
the recent ordeal will affect the fortunes of the régime. It would seem that 
after the successful appeal to the nation the President of the Republic is 
more than ever convinced of the supreme value of the mystical alliance 
between himself and the nation as the great stabilizing force of the régime. 
In the last of the speeches he delivered just before the referendum of 
January 8 to ask for a massive approval of his Algerian policy he used 
language which, coming from any other statesman in the world, would 
seem extraordinary. ‘I turn towards you,” he said, “‘over the heads of 
all intermediaries. In truth—who is not aware of it?—the affair is between 
each one of you and myself.”” He recalled in the same speech that “‘for the 
last 20 years events have determined that I should serve as a guide for 
the country in the crises through which we have lived.”” Twenty years; 
that is to say, since the voluntary exile of 1940, then scarcely known to 
his countrymen, began to make speeches from the BBC to encourage and 
organize, as far as might be, French resistance to the enemy in spite of 
the military collapse. In his own mind this sense of his mission is the 
foundation of the Gaullist régime of personal government. The régime 
also derives, in a certain measure, from his military formation. Action 
and government are an affair of giving orders. Hence his dislike of collec- 
tive bodies which pretend to interfere in executive action, Parliaments 
which make and unmake Governments are out of place. Whenever 
General de Gaulle speaks of a large representative body, the UNO, for 
instance, one expects to hear the word “tumultuous” or its equivalent. The 
same dislike is reflected in some degree in his international policy. In the 
Europe of Six he is not so much concerned to give every constituent his 
equal share in the combination—though he will allow representation—as 
to ensure that a powerful France shall have a voice in the management. 
The same “‘anti-collectivism”’ in executive affairs leads him to the idea of 
Europe as a confederation of sovereign independent States instead of a 
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supranational federation which was the ideal of many of the original 
promoters of the Europe of Six. 

Under the Constitution of 1958 the French Parliament has been reduced 
to a minor réle and the President of the Republic is still jealous of any 
attempt it may make to increase its importance. In his message addressed 
to the Assemblies during the recent crisis he was careful to warn them 
that during the session then opening they would be able to carry on in 
the usual very limited way of business, so long as they did not touch 
anything done by the executive under the special powers of Article 16. 

With such conceptions it is natural that the President should have a 
special favour for the referendum, which he appears to regard as ideally 
democratic. There are, however, several strong objections to the refer- 
endum. It is a “tyes” or “no” to a question, without alternative. There 
is no organized debate, as there is before a Parliament. It is easier to 
say “Yes” than “‘No”’, because the negative answer may be a plunge into 
the unknown. In the mind of the electors the “Yes” or ‘“‘No”’ may really 
be given on a large variety of grounds and may have no relation to the 
actual question put in the referendum. The repeated approval of de Gaulle 
in one referendum after another has disconcerted the various political 
movements working for a return to democracy. Some observers interested 
in political science have recently argued that the electorate has become 
indifferent to politics as practised by the traditional parties, and that what- 
ever régime is eventually adopted, an important characteristic will be the 
strength of the executive power, even if a democratic state is founded. 
This, however, is speculative. The apparent indifference of the electorate, 
and its continued support of a personal régime at referendums may be due 
to a practical conclusion that in present circumstances the presence of 
General de Gaulle at the head of the State continues to offer the best 
chance of an Algerian settlement, without which no effective management 
of French political affairs is possible. 

Pressagny-L’Orgueilleux, Par Vernon, Eure. 





GHOST IN THE ATTIC 


Extinguishing the light I am aware 

Of shadowy presences that threaten me, 
Lurking in darkness, leering evilly, 

Those nameless ones in which I don’t believe. 


Memories of childhood, bound for bed and prayers, 
In livid moonlight clambering the stairs, 

The hinted stranger waiting at the turn, 

The demon only light or morning kills. 


Both fear and faith thrive in uncertainty, 
Prefer the dark and haunt the heart till dawn. 
So in the hour of some great grief or dread 
Among the attic’s lumber overhead 
The ghost of God stirs strangely, half-reborn 
Comes down and comforts until fear has fled. 
JOHN BARRON Mays 
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SEQUEL TO THE SUEZ CRISIS—IUI 
SIR DOUGLAS SAVORY 


N our previous article we mentioned the fact that Mr. Eugene Black 
of the International Bank had given his services as mediator between 
the British and Egyptian Governments as to a financial settlement 

between the two countries. His first suggestion was that we should release 
three million three hundred thousand pounds from the frozen Egyptian 
sterling balances which we held in Great Britain in order to enable the 
Egyptian authorities to meet their obligations to the Suez Canal Company. 
Negotiations were always on the basis of the return of the sequestrated 
property. The effect of the agreement is that we are to receive £274 
millions in sterling in compensation for the value of the Egyptianized 
property, and for the injury and damage to the sequestrated property. 
In return we have released £41 millions in sterling balances excluding 
the three million three hundred thousand pounds released as compensation 
to the Canal Company. It has been maintained that the £274 millions 
will not suffice to meet the claims which it is designed to cover at 20s. in 
the pound, but the Prime Minister has said that: ““The Government will 
play their part in reaching a settlement which will be reasonable and fair 
and we do not exclude a further contribution from public funds.” 

Lord Henderson replied on behalf of the Opposition, and said that 
many people would have found themselves agreeing with the Daily 
Telegraph, which had described this Agreement as “the sorry tidying up of 
a sorry story”’. 

Colonel Moore, Chairman and Director of the British Communities’ 
Association of Egypt, had stated that the losses and damage to sequestrated 
property would probably be £30 millions sterling ‘‘on a charitable view’”’. 

Lord Henderson said he thought that our “special concern” was for 
the British Nationals who lived in Egypt, had their homes there, made 
their lives there, and had jobs or small property or small businesses there. 
To have to start a new life was a bitter human experience. The sense 
of injustice is greater when it happens through no fault of one’s own. 
“Britain drops her claim in respect of United Kingdom property at the 
Suez Canal base and also the cost borne for the clearance of the Suez 
Canal. In exchange the United Arab Republic drops its claim for damage 
to property during the Suez affair. The result of this transaction is that 
we no longer have a base in Egypt or the right to keep a base there and 
the existing installations and stores now belong to Egypt. The Egyptian 
Government have already sold for £17 millions sterling some of the military 
stores existing at the base.” 

The Marquess of Salisbury said that “the Agreement which has been 
reached has come as a grievous disappointment to many, even among 
the most loyal supporters of the Government. To get even the £274 
millions sterling the Government have to release all Egypt’s sterling 
balances in London, which amounted to, I believe, £60 million sterling.” 
(Viscount Hailsham interrupted to say that £41 million sterling had been 
released.) 
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The Marquess of Salisbury said that the British Government had found 
it necessary in order to satisfy the Egyptian Government to declare not 
only on their own behalf but on behalf of all United Kingdom nationals 
that the payment of £274 millions sterling fully and finally discharges 
the Government of the United Arab Republic and nationals of the United 
Arab Republic from all liability to the United Kingdom Government and 
to all the United Kingdom nationals. ‘I can only call this a very unhappy 
agreement. I am grateful, however, to the Government for saying that 
they are prepared to do something to bridge the gap between the £27} 
millions and the far larger amount which has been claimed. It was our 
initiative in Suez that led to the present plight of these people. The 
Daily Telegraph, a day or two ago, used in connection with this agreement 
the words ‘disagreeable’ and ‘humiliating’.” 

Lord Lloyd said: ‘I am informed that, up to date, people still cannot 
get their money out of Egyptian accounts in banks in this country.” 

Lord Jessel asked: ‘“‘What is going to happen to the owners of 
sequestrated property who are unable to return to Egypt? Under the 
Agreement all those owners are only entitled to remit to this country 
what amounts to £3,700. If a claimant has £50,000 in Egypt what is 
the use of it if he can only remit to this country £3,700?” 

Lord Killearn said: ‘‘Take the case of the poor widow whom I had 
mentioned previously with £40,000 in Cairo. She left Egypt just before 
the incident and before she had time to get her money out.” 

Lord Pethick-Lawrence asked: ‘‘What is there about this settlement that 
is so unsatisfactory? In the first place this country has had to give up 
a large national asset. It cost us a large amount of money to insiall. 
The settlement has had to acknowledge the fact that we have to write 
that off entirely as a counterpart of the claims put forward by Egypt for 
war damage.” 

The Lord Chancellor, replying to the debate, said: “First, that Her 
Majesty’s Government will watch how the settlement works out and -will 
play their part in seeing that it is fair and reasonable; secondly, that 
Her Majesty’s Government do not exclude a further contribution from 
public funds; and thirdly, that we will try to deal with hardships and 
gaps arising between now and the final settlement.” 

In view of the above facts we can understand that Sir Anthony Eden 
was able to write in his book, Full Circle: “‘We would have taken a 
second and maybe a third look at the problem had we understood what 
was to come . . . Nasser had received a humiliating defeat in the field 
and most of his Russian equipment had been captured or destroyed by 
the Israelis or ourselves. His position was badly shaken. Out of this 
situation intelligent international statesmanship should, we thought, be 
able to shape a lasting settlement for the Arab-Israeli conflict and for 
the future of the Canal. We had not understood that, so far from doing 
this, the United Nations and in particular the United States would insist 
that all the advantages gained must be thrown away before serious 
negotiations began. This was the most calamitous of all errors. Had 
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we expected it to be perpetrated, our course might have been otherwise 
but we could not know.” 

He certainly did not know that on February 1, 1958, President Nasser 
of Egypt and President Kutwatly of Syria were to proclaim in Cairo the 
union of their countries under one head of state with a common legislature, 
a unified army and one flag. He certainly did not know that according 
to The Times, July 2, 1960, President Nasser would once more declare 
that Israeli shipping would not be allowed to use the Canal. He could 
not possibly foresee the ill treatment to which British nationals were 
subjected, as we have fully described, nor could he possibly have foreseen 
the enormous financial loss which Great Britain had to suffer in her 
endeavours at reaching a settlement with the United Arab Republic. 
But, worst of all, our defeat in Egypt was to be directly followed by the 
break-up of our Baghdad Treaty to which Sir Anthony had attached so 
much importance. In fact, a revolution broke out in Baghdad on July 14, 
1958, when a military movement invaded the Palace, caused the instant 
death by shooting of King Feisal and at least a dozen members of the 
Royal family. The Prime Minister, Nuri Es-Said, escaped in disguise 
but was caught and killed the next day. The British Embassy was partly 
destroyed by fire and the British Ambassador and his staff forced to move 
to an hotel. A revolutionary Cabinet was formed with Brigadier Kassem 
as Premier and four civilian ministers. 

Following the Iraqi revolution the United States troops at the urgent 
request of Lebanon landed at Beirut on the 16th, and occupied the airport 
and all strategic points. 

King Hussein of Jordan broadcast his personal grief at the death of 
his Royal relatives in Iraq and appealed to friendly states to come to his 
rescue. A British force was sent through the Gulf of Aqaba and reinforced 
by an infantry battalion of the Cameronians. At the United Nations 
General Assembly debate in August, the usual accusations and defences 
were contributed during a week of active discussion of the Jordanian and 
Lebanese situations. The Iraqi Prime Minister, General Kassem, an- 
nounced that Iraq had withdrawn from the Baghdad Pact. It was stated 
in London that the British and Iraqi Governments had agreed that the 
RAF contingent at Habbaniya would leave shortly and the base was 
wholly evacuated by May 31. Iraq left the sterling area in June, evidently 
for political reasons. Many mutual accusations linked either Nasserite 
or Communist elements with the attempted assassination of General 
Kassem in the streets of Baghdad on October 7. The General had to 
spend eight weeks in hospital. Meanwhile the fervour of Iraq for Arabism 
was expressed by bellicose utterances against Israel and by support from 
the provisional Algerian Government, which included gifts of money 
and arms. 

The result is that Israel, fearing the Arabs, continues to spend far 
more money than she can afford on Western armaments while the United 
Arab Republic goes on cramming its already overweighted war structure 
with the latest Soviet and Czechoslovak weapons. General Kassem has 
continued to express his desire to co-operate with all other Arab countries 
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“including Egypt and Syria”. There is one abiding preoccupation and 
that is hatred of Israel, which is partly derived from fear and partly 
from bitter resentment. It so dominates the Arab political scene and 
begets such passionate agitation that no government of Israel can afford 
to dismiss it as mere emotionalism. The steady and alarming build-up of 
armed forces in the United Arab Republic has no regional warrant except 
prospective war with Israel.. The impressive increase in modern Soviet 
armament, throughout the three wings of the Egyptian armed forces, from 
the latest jet aircraft through the latest tanks to the latest types of artillery, 
makes it fairly certain on the present balance of armed strength that the 
Egyptians could cause in Israel serious if not decisive devastation. 

President Nasser has learnt at least some of the lessons of his defeat 
in the Sinai Peninsula in 1956, and there can be no doubt that Soviet 
Russia has learnt the lessons and has passed them on to the 3,000 Egyptian 
officers and NCOs who have been intensively trained in Russia during the 
past few years. 

Obviously the first call upon the armed forces of the United Arab 
Republic and their Soviet equipment is with President Nasser, whose 
avowed enemy is Israel. We can conclude with Sir Anthony Eden that 
the “‘major mistakes were made not before the cease-fire or in that decision 
but after it. I did not foresee them.” 

CONCLUDED 





AT A LECTURE ON PHILOSOPHY 


What they all hungered for were signs of grace, 
The dove descending or the waters parting 
Before their anguished feet, some charismatic 
Effulgence lighting up familiar streets, 

A simple sociological salvation 

To wrap them in enfolding agape. 


What they were not prepared for and resisted 
Was this strong steady pressure to avoid 
Cultural implications in their thinking. 

Not to escape from themselves was all their aim, 
The object of their abject aspiration 

To lie embalmed in amber prejudice. 


They had not come to undergo catharsis, 

To be stript naked to athletic wind 

Demanding movement. So they sat in silence 
Waiting the end, in polite helplessness, 

As the tide mounted, swept across them roaring, 
Grinding them down to fine raw particles— 

The inexorable logic of their nothingness! 


JOHN BARRON Mays 
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VIETNAM IN GEOPOLITICS 
JOSEPH S. ROUCEK 


NE RESULT of the Laotian crisis has been the fresh thinking it 

has induced about the réle and capabilities of the Western world, 

and especially of the United States, in beleaguered Laos and the 
adjacent countries of South East Asia. An important defensive réle for 
the US in South East Asia is envisaged for an indefinite time if this area 
is to be protected from Communist aggression carried out through direct 
and indirect military action, and if the United States is to uphold its treaty 
obligations to SEATO, Laos’ anti-Communist neighbours. Thailand and 
South Vietnam are capable of a strong effort of self-defence but are 
increasingly faced with more powerful hostile forces than they might be 
able to handle. Washington is committed by SEATO membership to come 
to the aid of Thailand, and, should SEATO so decide, to help defend 
South Vietnam, a non-member of SEATO. And on March 30, 1961, 
Britain’s Foreign Secretary, the Earl of Home declared that there was “a 
very real danger” that the Communists would take over South Vietnam; 
he estimated that there had been about 2,000 political assassinations in 
South Vietnam in each of the last two years; these, he said, had been 
instigated by foreign elements infiltrating into the country; the Viet Cong, 
the Vietnamese Communist guerrillas, had established control over large 
areas of the country (although President Ngo Dinh Diem’s Government 
still retains its sway in the cities and large towns, and, by day, the major 
roads). But the situation has been growing recently more critical as 
Communist Viet Cong guerrilla forces have been stepping up their efforts 
to destroy confidence in the Government of Diem, a Catholic and strong 
anti-Communist, who was seeking a second term, successfully, as the 
elections turned out. 

It is true that, beating back a Communist terror-drive, 60-year-old 
Ngo Dinh Diem, a friend of the West, was re-elected as President. But 
South Vietnam is a prize Communists have been seeking since the country’s 
formation in 1954. Khrushchev had pledged only a few weeks ago to 
“support wholeheartedly all national wars of liberation”. His meaning 
was obvious: the Communists are going all-out to bring down the pro- 
Western Governments of Thailand and South Vietnam. Washington 
pledged, in May, that it would not permit either of these countries to “go 
the way of Laos”. President Kennedy ordered Vice-President Johnson 
to fly to South East Asia, and to report on the best way of defending 
Thailand and South Vietnam; meanwhile, US aid was to be stepped up, 
and it appears that, if necessary, Washington is prepared to send US troops 
to bolster the Governments of Marshal Sarit Thanarat in Thailand and 
President Ngo Dinh Diem in South Vietnam. 

In the background are harsh geopolitical realities. Like a giant iron 
wedge, the Communist forces had penetrated down the valley of the 
Mekong, crushing the Kingdom of Laos; this wedge had left South East 
Asia in two, splitting pro-Western Thailand from pro-Western South 
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Vietnam. As in the past, a little bit too late, probably, the US has been 
moving to save both of these allied countries from the fate that befell Laos. 

For South East Asia is a corridor down which pours the might of China; 
and Chinese make up a substantial minority in all of South East Asia, 
where they have powerful mercantile controls and contacts with the native 
land. Like all Chinese everywhere, they maintain profound bonds with 
China—one of the main reasons the US continues to keep propping up 
Chiang Kai-Shek’s régime in Formosa. 

The ancient expansive thrust of China down to the South East is the 
contemporary challenge to the free world. For China to gain control 
over the region would endanger directly the offshore outposts held by the US. 
The independence of Japan, the foothold in Korea, the fortress of Okinawa, 
the rallying point in Formosa, the showcase for democracy in the 
Philippines—all these are of direct concern for the defence of the US. 

Inseparable from these bases are the British outposts in Malaya and 
Singapore and the vast archipelago of Indonesia; and beyond Indonesia 
are the English-speaking outposts of Australia and New Zealand (and 
the memories of Japanese naval power in the island warfare of World 
War II). 

Thus the turning of the flank of South East Asia threatens the defence 
of the Western Hemisphere. 

How did the Western world get into the explosive and dangerous 
situation of today, since it was not long ago that it controlled the region? 

In the background is the collapse of French colonialism. 

The new state of Vietnam—largest of the three former Associated 
States of Indo-China—gained independence from France in 1949. Indo- ' 
China had been one of France’s most valuable colonies. In 1946 France 
granted a measure of autonomy to Cambodia and Laos, but the crucial 
problem was the future of Vietnam, where the nationalist movement was 
led by the Communist Ho Chi Minh, who in 1945 had proclaimed the 
Republic of Vietnam immediately after the surrender of the Japanese 
occupation forces. In 1948 France recognized Vietnam but was unwilling 
to accept Ho Chi Minh’s Communist Vietminh party; civil war ensued, 
with the USSR and Communist China supporting Ho Chi Minh. 

The terrible defeat of the French at Dien Bien Phu in 1954 brought the 
war to an end. An armistice was agreed at Geneva between the French 
Government and the Viet Minh leader, General Giap (which the Vietnam 
Foreign Minister refused to sign); Vietnam was temporarily divided along 
the 17th parallel into two zones of North Vietnam and South Vietnam; it 
was also agreed that partition should end in July, 1956, when free elections 
for a government of reunited Vietnam would be held; but the partition 
did not end, nor were the elections ever held. 

Recognizing the strategic importance of a stable and democratic South 
Vietnam as an obstacle to the further advance of Communism in South 
East Asia, the US provided the new régime with considerable economic and 
military aid. Thus obligations for economic assistance to the Republic 
totalled $181 million in fiscal year 1959 and $170 in 1960. (The United 
States also contributed about $85 million during 1954-57 toward the cost 
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of transporting and settling the refugees who came from the Communist- 
controlled north.) 

Vietnam, shaped like a slender, slightly crooked finger, is physically— 
and much more than its inaccessible neighbour—Laos—the gateway to 
South East Asia’s millions of square miles, the keystone for the Communist 
strategists, without which empire, wealth and breathing space cannot 
be achieved. 

The port of Saigon, the capital, is the hub of a vital region; it is nowhere 
more than 1,100 miles by air from major Western bases in Manila, 
Singapore, Bangkok and Hong Kong. (It was from this region that the 
Japanese started their invasions of Burma and Malaya in World War IL.) 

South Vietnam (Viet Nam Cong Hoa), covering 66,500 square miles, 
with some 12,000,000 people, is 9,130 miles from New York, 6,430 miles 
from London, 6,370 miles from Paris and 4,700 miles from Moscow; while 
North Vietnam (Viet Nam Dan Chu Cong Hoa), with 64,000 square miles 
and 13,500,000 people, is 8,320 miles away from New York, 5,830 from 
London, 5,810 from Paris and 4,100 miles from Moscow. 

Both territories have big rice bowls—the Red River Valley and the 
Mékong delta. In a picturesque fashion, Indo-China has often been 
described as a pole carrying two baskets of rice; the pole is the Annamite 
mountain range; the rice baskets slung north and south are the deltas of the 
Red and Mékong Rivers, the great food-producing areas of the country. 
Yet the two rice areas are not quite comparable; they are, instead, more or 
less reciprocal, for the Red Valley of the North is over-populated, unable 
to raise enough food for its people, while the southern bowl in Cochin 
China is less densely populated and has surplus food; the surplus for 
export of rice (along with that of Burma and Thailand) has always gone 
out from the South. 

Economically and politically the North is unquestionably stronger, since 
the Communist state has the larger and more varied economic resources 
for nearly all of the industrial minerals located there. However, the most 
important agricultural cash crop, rubber, comes from the South, where 
all of the rubber plantations are located. 

Tonkin and Northern Annam (essentially North Vietnam) are rich in 
coal, tin, tungsten, guld, zinc, iron, manganese, chromium and antimony; 
they are worked with available labour in the Red River lowland (but only 
coal and tin have been really exploited). The South has only some gold 
and zinc. Industry has not been developed, except for cotton textiles 
in the North based on imported cotton and satisfying the local needs. 

Shaped like the letter S and forming the eastern coast of the Indo- 
Chinese peninsula, Vietnam has mountain ranges in the North and high 
plateaux country; the rugged Annamese Cordillera Chain stretches almost 
the full length of the Peninsula. Elevations, reaching up to 8,000 feet, 
fall abruptly to the very narrow and interrupted coastal plains along the 
east and more gently toward the Mékong lowland in the west. Basically, 
the mountains have been a definite obstacle to east-west communication 
of all kinds. In the north western part of the Peninsula and up to the 
Chinese border are the mountains of northern Tonkin and Laos; they 
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are so difficult of access that Laos, which stretches from here southward 
along the inner side of the Annam Chain, is nearly completely isolated 
from the rest of Indo-China. 

The population centres are located in the lower Red Valley of Tonkin 
(and continuing down the narrowing coastal lowland of Annam) and in 
Cochin China in the south. 

Twenty million of some 25 million Vietnamese are Annamites, who had 
led the nationalistic movement which finally freed the country from the 
French. But the Chinese are the most important minority group; four- 
fifths of them are concentrated in the Saigon-Cholon district in the south 
and dominate the external and export trade, and money-lending; the rest 
live in the Hanoi-Haiphong area, where they run the banking and 
commercial life. 

According to Asiatic standards, the Vietnamese as a whole live rather 
well. But South Vietnam’s economy is still dislocated as a result of the 
eight-year war and subsequent unrest. 

There can hardly be any question raised that the Communist Vietnam 
will not steer from Communist domination. The question remains, 
however, regarding a free South Vietnam. Much will depend whether 
the pro-Western Government will be able to sustain the slow, emerging, 
democratic forces of social improvement to meet the terror tactics of 
pro-Communist forces run from Peiping and Moscow. Even more 
important will be the will of the American Government and the SEATO 
allies, some of whom are giving indications that they are searching for a 
“neutralist”’ exit. 

In the larger framework, Vietnam is the real prize at stake in all the 
manceuvring over Laos. 

University of Bridgeport, Connecticut. 
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LETTERS— 


LESSING’S RELIGION 
G. P. GOOCH 


F Klopstock is described as the father of modern German literature, 
Lessing deserves a higher compliment as the first German man of 
letters who won international reputation, and whose writings in prose 

and verse are still widely read. Like his immediate successors, Goethe 
and Schiller, his first love was belles-lettres, but his interest widened with 
advancing years to embrace the whole human panorama and issues of 
life and mind. No one would describe the eighteenth century in Germany 
as the Age of Reason, but in so far as we can speak of an Aufkldrung in 
that country it is Lessing to whom we look. In the closing decade of his 
short life he turned from pure literature to the study of religions; and he 
stated his conclusions in his finest drama, Nathan the Wise, and in one 
of the briefest as well as one of the most original books of modern Europe, 
The Education of the Human Race. He has been saluted as the Liberator 
and the German Voltaire. No one can deny that he looked out on the 
world with keen and wide open eyes and with a natural aptitude for large 
perspectives. He studied Spinoza and discussed the relation of art and 
literature in his first prose work, Laocoon. Among his friends were Moses 
Mendelssohn the philosopher and Nicolai the journalist and editor. In 
his masterly survey of Philosophy of Religion, Pfleiderer describes him as 
the most brilliant son of the German Aufkldrung, and pays him a still 
greater compliment by admitting that he transcended its limitations. The 
historic religions, he proclaimed, were a blend of truth and error, that 
revelation was not a single act but a continuous process. 

Lessing was the son of a Saxon pastor and studied theology at the 
University of Leipzig, but his main interest was the theatre. His first 
comedy was written, though not published, at 19. He continued to write 
comedies, but the only one published was Minna von Barnhelm, which 
at once became and remained a popular favourite on the German stage. 
When in 1757 he accepted an invitation from the Duke of Brunswick to 
become his librarian at Wolfenbiittel, he could not have foreseen that a new 
chapter had opened in his intellectual development and paved the way 
for his greatest achievements. 

Among his discoveries in the library was a voluminous manuscript 
entitled Apologie oder Schutzschrift fiir die Verniinftigen Verehrer Gottes 
(Apology for reasonable worshippers of God) which the author, Professor 
of Oriental Languages at Hamburg, had not dared to publish. Despite a 
strictly orthodox upbringing Reimarus soon began to query the verbal 
inspiration of the Bible, the doctrines of the Trinity and eternal punish- 
ment, and the selection of the Jews as the Chosen People. Was the Christian 
faith in its traditional form the truth and the whole truth? Had the 
miracles recorded in the New Testament occurred? To all these questions 
he returned firmly a negative reply. The New Testament, like the Old, 
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was not a book but a collection of writings at different times, to be studied 
as critically as any other works. Christ was born like other men, and 
the earliest records of his life were compiled many years after his death. 
“May I not wish that everyone should think rationally about religion? 
I do not want to keep dirty water which is long unfit for use,’ he wrote 
to a friend, “‘but I will not pour it away till we know where to get clearer 
water. Our old religious system is false, but I do not agree with you that 
it is a mere creation of blunderers and pseudo-philosophers.”” His cautious 
letter indicates that he was still a seeker, for he was equally dissatisfied 
with orthodoxy and the new dogmatic rationalism beyond the Rhine. 
Natural religion he never doubted. He taught that the universe and every- 
thing in it was the work of a creator, an Etre Supréme. Scornfully rejecting 
what he describes as the delusions of the so-called books of the revealed 
religions, he reminds us that the faith of each individual depends on 
where one is born. Natural religion alone can end the agelong conflicts 
of the creeds. How do we know that the writers of the Sacred Books 
were telling the truth? Much of their contents was plain superstition, 
some fraudulent, some unashamedly unethical. The claims of orthodox 
Christianity had often been challenged from within and without the fold, 
but never by such an eminent scholar and with such a wealth of invective. 

The names of Lessing and Reimarus are no less indissolubly linked 
than those of Johnson and Boswell, for it was the Wolfenbiittel librarian 
who conveyed to the world the ringing challenge of an unnamed scholar 
by a series of extracts. The Wolfenbiittel Fragmentes had no half-tones, 
for the verdicts were as authoritarian as those of any hierarchy. Since the 
unnamed author was beyond the reach of the critics the editor was fiercely 
denounced by Goetze, a Hamburg Pastor, for publishing such audacious 
material. Lessing replied in 11 letters subsequently issued as a pamphlet 
entitled Anti-Goetze. He did not share all the opinions of the author, but 
he defended the right of discussion of theological problems in public. As 
the best evidence for the truth of Christianity was its suitability to human 
needs, even the challenge of the boldest thinkers could not threaten it. The 
editors failed to impress the Brunswick clergy, who forced the Prince to 
confiscate the Fragmentes and to forbid the contamination of the contro- 
versy. That, however, was far from being the end of the story. 

Lessing proceeded to present his ideas in the noblest drama in the German 
tongue before Faust and the noblest sermon on brotherhood ever delivered 
on the stage. “I think they will let me preach undisturbed from my old 
pulpit,” he wrote to the daughter of Reimarus. In the winter of 1778-9, 
only two years before the author’s death, Nathan the Wise appeared. “In 
my Father’s house there are many mansions,” is the message of the play. 
Since noble characters are found in all religions there was no excuse for 
religious intolerance. Saladin, the Moslem ruler, Nathan, the Jewish sage, 
and the Knight Templar represent their respective faith, and calmly discuss 
their differences with mutual respect. Nathan was Moses Mendelssohn, 
the most eminent German Jew of his century, often described as another 
Plato or Socrates. Two years after Lessing’s death Mendelssohn’s 
Jerusalem argued that the ruler had no right to interfere with the religion 
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of his subjects. Different temperaments needed different faiths, and the 
best test of moral systems was their effect on character. It was its cosmo- 
politanism and the breaking down of barriers which attracted Lessing 
to Freemasonry, and for a brief period he was a member of the Hamburg 
Lodge. To the man who felt and thought like a citizen of the world 
the human race was a single family and he approved every influence which 
reminded its members of their relationship. The main object of his three 
dialogues entitled Ernst und Falk, published between 1777 and 1780, 
nominally a discussion of Freemasonary, was to preach enlightenment and 
to rebuke narrow-hearted sentiment which masqueraded as patriotism. 

Nathan the Wise had only dealt with a single aspect of its author’s 
thought, and he had far more to give the world. No work in the vast 
range of philosophy and theological literature contains so much material in 
so small a space as The Education of the Human Race. Lessing loved 
clarity of thought and expression, and there is never the slightest doubt 
about his meaning. The little treatise is more synthetic and harmonious 
than anything of which Reimarus, a born fighter, was capable. The 
brief preface indicated the author’s cool approach in his search for truth. 
Gazing round at the religions of the later Roman Empire, St. Augustine 
concluded that all were a blend of truth and error and that none of them 
pronounced the last word. Lessing approached his study of religions old 
and new in the conviction that different ages as well as individuals needed 
different faiths, and in his own striking phrase he did not desire the 
traveller to leave the beaten track or to abandon a shelter where he hoped 
for a night’s lodging. Cannot we see that all religions are the means by 
which the human mind develops and will continue to develop, and that 
there is no reason to scoff at them? ‘God’s hand is in everything, in- 
cluding our errors.” 

The author’s own reading of the universe and its inhabitants is drafted 
in 100 numbered statements, none of them exceeding a page in length 
and some consisting of a single sentence. The nearest equivalent is Pascal’s 
Pensées. The first proclaims the unique significance of religion which 
echoes through the whole book. Religions are to mankind what education 
is to the individual, and the process is never finished. The historic revela- 
tions have given us nothing which reason would not ultimately have 
discovered, but they provide knowledge much sooner. Just as a school- 
master cannot teach his pupils everything at once, so God has established 
a certain sequence in the process of instruction. Even if primitive man may 
have believed in a single God his belief could not remain in its primitive 
purity, for polytheism seemed better suited to his hopes and fears. Thus 
arose polytheism and atheism. Who knows for how many million years 
our reason would have groped about but for great teachers who declared 
that the popular beliefs were errors, and but for God who gave a new push 
towards a better way? 

Since God did not or could not desire to reveal Himself to every human 
being He chose a people for special consideration. While Reimarus scorn- 
fully disdained the claim of the Jews to be the Chosen People as prepos- 
terous and indeed incredible, Lessing recognized the debt of mankind to 
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them despite their errors and limitations. God’s mouthpiece, Moses, who 
led them out of Egypt, taught them monotheism, the first of the two major 
truths communicated to mankind in the course of the lengthy process of 
our moral and spiritual education. Since the Jews were still in some ways 
a primitive community, Moses provided a code of laws, the non-observance 
of which entailed heavy penalties. They did not believe in the immortality 
of the soul and felt no craving for survival. Why then were they selected? 
In order to provide teachers for other peoples, replies Lessing. Their 
Sacred Books laid stress on rewards and punishments because they were 
intended for all mankind, and every community understood such simple 
sanctions. The monotheism of Moses and Jehovah was more feared than 
loved, but His discipline strengthened the individual just as the soldier 
under the command of a trusted leader. 

Having expressed a balanced opinion on the Jews and their scriptures, 
Lessing passes to the second major communication of vital truth in the 
long process of the education of mankind. ‘A better teacher had to come 
and take the child’s book out of the learner’s hands.” Christ came among 
the Chosen People, who by this time were ripe and indeed eager for a 
purer ideology. Greeks and Romans were satisfied to live on in the 
memory of their successors, but the time had come for the Jews to embrace 
the belief in survival which would raise their moral standard. Among 
the early Christians, miracles, even if believed to have taken place, were 
never regarded as a proof of the truth of the teaching of Christ. And what 
should we believe about the Trinity? May not the idea suggest that the 
divine unity is transcendent and does not exclude a certain duplication, 
and the idea of a son helped people to grasp the manysidedness of God? 
It was a formula for popular consumption, but in reality it signified not 
Christ but the universe, God’s creation. All these beliefs were speculative, 
but speculation does no harm; indeed it is the best use of our reason so 
long as man loves virtue. But will he ever reach the summit of enlight- 
enment and purity? The goal of perfection will be reached when man, the 
more convinced he becomes of a better future, will no longer need to 
seek in rosy prospects a spur to right action, but will do good simply because 
it is good. The time would come, as promised in the New Covenant, for 
a new and better life. Some dreamers of the eighteenth century believed 
it was near, but that was a delusion since man requires a long education. 
Dreamers often had glimpses into the future, but they possessed little sense 
of time, demanding of nature, which works in millennia, to ripen the fruit 
during their lifetime. 

The pregnant little treatise ends with a surprise. Perhaps we may some 
day return to life to witness the ripening of the harvest. Why not? Was 
it not strange that this notion, which had floated through the human mind 
for ages, was no longer in favour? “Pursue your course unperturbed, 
eternal Providence. Do not let me abandon hope, even when Thy foot- 
steps appear to turn backwards, for the shortest path is not always the 
best. On Thy eternal journey Thou hast so much to carry, so many side- 
steps to take; the great slow wheel is bringing the human capacity nearer 
to perfection. Sooner or later everyone must travel this road. In one 
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life? Can he in one life, be he Jew or Christian, transcend both religions? 
Surely not. Why cannot each of us have been more than once in this 
world?” 


“My system,” declares Lessing, “is the oldest of all philosophies. The idea of 
reincarnation, held not only by Pythagoras and Plato but before them by Chaldaeans, | 
Egyptians, Persians, in a word, by the wise men of the East. Is this hypothesis 
so foolish because it is the oldest, because the human mind thought of it before ] 
the sophistry of the schools confused and weakened it? Why cannot I already 
have taken all the steps leading to my perfection through the temporal rewards and 


punishments which life has witnessed? And why not all others whom the prospect | la 
of eternal rewards so greatly helps? Why should I not return as often as I am | el 
prepared to acquire new knowledge and new capacities? Perhaps I forget I have wi 
lived before. All the better. The memory of my former circumstances would bi 
prevent me making proper use of my present. To forget now is not to forget 
always. Have I lost too much time? But have I not all eternity before me?” at 
The little book closes on a note of optimism. God has a good plan for to 
us all. At present we see through a glass darkly, but our eyes will gradually of 
open. Lessing was only half a rationalist, for he retained substantial parts 
of the traditional Christian ideology. He shared the belief that the Jews of 
had been chosen for a special rdle in the education of mankind. He never f 
doubted the existence of a Supreme Being who had a scheme for His . 
children which was in process of slow but sure realization. These con- va 
victions were matters not of reason but of faith just as much as a belief ' 
in the virgin birth. A few years later Condorcet’s Esquisse sur le Progrés - 
de l’Esprit humain foretold an illimitable advance in knowledge and virtue ' 
through unfettered reason. Lessing was no less an optimist resting happy . 
in the assurance that the Supreme Being would carry out His benevolent m 
intentions for mankind in a further stage of graduated revelation. A 
further departure from strict materialism was his conviction that we had . 
lived before and would live again. The latter belief was rejected both pe 
by rationalists and by orthodox Christians, and has attracted few later 2 
minds till a century later when Rudolf Steiner revived the idea and made it K 
the core of his anthroposophic teaching.* On the other hand Lessing’s 
assertion that the history of religion is an evolutionary process has fr 
become an axiom for Frazer and other anthropologists who know far more th 
about primitive man and early societies than was available to the eighteenth | ss 
century. A 
* See Owen Barfield: Centennial: Rudolf Steiner, 1861-1925. CoNTEMPORARY ta 
REVIEW, February, 1961. 
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TURKISH SNAPSHOTS 1945-1949 
MADELINE J. EDWARDS 


ROM July to November 12, 1945, when passages were available, 
F going to Turkey was our chief thought. We left Liverpool for Port 

Said in a Swedish liner, the Drotningholme. Our destination? Cata- 
lagzi, a village on the Black Sea. We were to take part in the building of an 
electric power station for the Turkish Government. Three British firms 
were engaged in the contract, their representatives were to form the staff, 
but all the labour was to be Turkish. My husband was the chief 
accountant; I was given a very small position on the staff to enable me 
to be with him in this new sphere of service. To me what mattered most 
of all was: Should we be able to fit in with the Turkish people? 

I set myself to read all I could about Turkey, especially the New Turkey 
of the dynamic Kemal Ataturk, who had died in 1934. I secured valuable 
information about catering, laundry work, books and their care. I was, 
of course, prepared to find new ideas at work, but was astounded to find 
new laws, new customs and what was pretty well a new language. A 
mighty urge ‘“‘to know” had taken possession of the people, and each 
individual seemed eager to share the opportunities to be better-informed, 
and to become equipped to advance the expanding life of a nation. Turkey, 
once, in Czar Nicholas II’s pregnant phrase, the Sick Man of Europe, 
was up and doing, especially the young people. 

In ten days we arrived at Port Said. One surprise was to learn by 
experience that a trip in the Mediterranean does not automatically mean 
sunshine all the way! After Port Said, Cairo, where we stayed for nine 
or ten days, awaiting extra money to enable us to meet the costs of the 
journey. Cairo opened up, for our party of six, scenes and experiences 
which will not be forgotten. We visited the Pyramids and Tutankhamen’s 
treasures, revelled in the shops, with their display of the choicest goods 
from all Europe, and wished we had the wherewithal to acquire some of 
them. Leaving Cairo by train for Haifa, and, then, Haifa by taxi (with 
a lorry for our luggage) for Tripoli, we joined the Baghdad Express for 
Ankara. At Aleppo it intrigued us to watch a reception by local digni- 
taries for one of the sons of Ibn Saud. Travelling through Turkey, we 
eventually arrived at Ankara, where some members of the contract staff 
met us. We had a two-day stay in this interesting old-new city and then 
departed for Zonguldak, a port on the Black Sea some ten miles from 
Catalagzi. Here we were met by our company’s chief agent, who conducted 
us to the home where we were to live for four years, a stone-built bungalow, 
situated on a ledge overlooking a lovely valley, ten minutes’ walk, round 
the hills, to the sea. It was not easy to settle down. In World War II, 
Turkey had been, till the eleventh hour, a neutral state, pursuing virtually 
no trade with any other country. Household goods were practically non- 
existent. We each received a cup, a plate and cutlery of sorts. Happily 
we had brought our own sheets and blankets. It was indeed as pioneers 
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that we began our life in Turkey. Our agent did all he could to try to 
meet our barest needs in difficult circumstances. 

Our “‘sitting room” was the Contract “Office”. We began to settle 
down to what was, for me, a life brimful of interest, rich in new experi- 
ences. The language difficulty was a very real one, but somehow we 
managed to “‘come through” in our “‘contacts’’, in the shops, and with the 
Turkish people. We knew we should be called upon to show adaptability 
and friendliness. We knew Turkish peopie would be judging the British 
way of life by what they saw and heard from British people they contacted. 
We knew we must help to build confidence and understanding. Each 
must be an ambassador. The Turks, men and women, are distinguished 
for their marked courtesy, especially to grey-haired women. I never heard 
one uncomplimentary remark about the British. One outstanding feature 
of the behaviour of the Turks is the great respect they pay to their elders. 
In our houses we had the services of teenage boys who had left school 
and were awaiting their call-up. Generally speaking, these boys were 
honest; they knew little or nothing of how to adapt themselves to our 
kind of home life; but they did learn after a period of careful and patient 
training. Their one desire was to learn English. We could have been 
giving English lessons all day long. Even boys and girls on the trains 
worked up courage enough to question us on the subtleties of certain 


English words, and, during short journeys from Zonguldak, maintained | 


a lookout for the English lady traveller, to bring her to a “kept” seat 
among the home-going scholars. 

To discover that this was a land of flowers, of flowering shrubs, and of 
new types of insects and animals, was a joy. Purple primroses I picked on 
my first Christmas Day. Eventually I found little magenta cyclamen, 
grape-hyacinths, anchusas, myrtle with its delicious perfume, and heaths 
which the bees loved. The sheltered stretches of the hills were covered 
with rhododendrons, and, here and there, apple, pear and apricot trees. 
Little black sweet cherries were profuse in some sections of the valley. 
A colleague made notes about his bird-watching. At one period he had 
information on more than 100 migratory birds, and was able to identify 
some unknown to people from Britain. The seascapes were lovely; the 
Black Sea is by no means black in colour, but is subject to sudden storms 
which may account for its unpromising name. 

One day my husband came home from the office with a request from 
a group of Turkish ladies living in Zonguldak, duly conveyed to him by 
Mustapha Sanda, the Turkish liaison officer who assisted the staff in 
contract matters. The request was that I meet these ladies at a given 
venue in the town. The group wished to be taught English. I felt unequal 
to such an enterprise. After some weeks the request was repeated. I 
decided to go to meet the group. Mustapha Sanda took me to a large 
centre called the Halkevi, ‘“‘The People’s House’’, and upstairs to a large 
room evidently used for educational purposes. There were 37 ladies 
present, all of whom rose to their feet as we entered. Mustapha intro- 
duced me and then left hurriedly. I looked over my audience and recog- 
nized Inci, a girl to whom I had been teaching English for some months. 
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She had proved a very apt pupil. These ladies wanted to have English 
lessons, and asked for plans to be made forthwith. We all agreed that 
I should give a two-hour lesson once a week and that every student would 
take notes, work at home with an English-Turkish dictionary, do home- 
work, keep time and in every way help me to achieve the success to which 
we all aspired. This was to operate for one month. Then we would 
make further plans. I was amazed at their earnestness and resolution. 
Thus began for me one of the most interesting and worth-while tasks I 
have ever undertaken. Week by week, students and teacher alike advanced 
in the friendliest of atmospheres. We got hold of a simplified English- 
Turkish volume; everyone had a copy and used it both in class and at 
home, together with a notebook. The teacher was surprised and humbled 
to note the care her pupils took to be able to write as well as to speak 
English. The authorities gave us the use of a beautiful room for our 
studies; each Monday, everything was in order for us to start at the 
prescribed time. 

I became proud of my pupils and felt I must put in all I could. The 
result was that, after two years’ work, we knew one another well, and 
made lasting friendships, now sustained by correspondence with Ankara 
and beyond. The Turks have a natural flair for learning languages, and 
I was very conscious of my students’ gratitude. I became a familiar 
guest in their homes, have enjoyed to the full their lavish hospitality and 
kindness. I learned that the Turks love to give. Here is an illustration: 
one Sunday my husband and I were walking over the hills in the heat 
of the afternoon and saw two Turkish people coming towards us. The 
man was carrying a flask and cup. They stopped and offered us a drink 
from their coffee flask. We accepted with a smile and with one or two 
Turkish words we knew, thanked them, and passed on, feeling we had 
been the recipients of genuine hospitality. 

The Turkish province where we dwelt is rich in traces of former occupa- 
tion by Greeks and others. Ancient coins of Greek origin have often been 
found; remains of buildings are constantly being revealed in the farming 
area. At one spot along the coast eastward from Catalagzi, I saw that, 
where a new wall had been put in a rebuilt building, one stone had the 
word Cesar engraved upon it. 

We lived, for four years, very close to nature . . . and to the frontier. 

We left Catalagzi one fine evening on the Ankara Express. Behind 
us was, and is, a part of ourselves; we had our memories, and took away 
an abiding interest in this Turkish nation which is daily gathering strength. 
The little railway station had been renamed since the power station had 
begun to produce electricity. Its new name? Iskikveren: ‘Light-giving’’. 
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VIGNETTE— 


PATIENCE AND THE PENSIONER 
ARCHIBALD BLACK 


WOULD like you to meet Patience Pritchett, the mistress of our village 
post office, over which she reigns—dominant but not in any sense 
domineering. 

A woman of many parts, her endless enthusiasm is matched only by 
her boundless energy. The life and soul of the local WVS, President of 
our Women’s Institute and, not least, the scorer for the village cricket 
team; and, with it all, as my wife would say, “she’s quite a dear”. 

Cricket is, I think, the absorbing passion of her spinster’s life. Its 
“vital statistics’ are the only ones with which she concerns herself. As 
our Major Drye-Hackle once rather surprisingly remarked, “She combines 
Wisden with wisdom in about equal proportions”’. 

A few Saturdays ago, her scoring duties having been satisfactorily con- 
cluded, she was sitting in the shade of one of our famous old oak trees, 
gently fanning herself against the marauding midges, and endeavouring to 
explain to an American Visitor (the guest of the Reverend Ffolliott, our 
rector) the “ins and outs” of our great national game. 

“You see, dear Mr. Gosschik,” she was saying, “one side is out in the 
field, the other is in. When the side which is in is all out, the side which 
is out then goes in. Do you follow me?” 

“Waal, ye-ah,”” replied Mr. Gosschik, somewhat dubiously. “But I 
reckon I just saw Number 11 go in and before the poor guy had had so 
much as a lam at the ball, he came out. How come that he’s out before 
he’s in, so to say?” 

““Well, Mr. Gosschik, I see your difficulty and I'll try to explain. This 
game is what was called at one time, I believe, double-wicket cricket. 
That means that, although there are 11 players on each side, it is only 
necessary for ten wickets to fall, as we say, so that only ten of the side 
that’s in have to be out. Therefore, one of the side that has been in must 
always come out not out. Now do you see?” 

“Yeah, ma’am,” said our Mr. Gosschik, after considerable chewing 
of this somewhat indigestible explanation. “Kinda Odd Man not Out, 
huh?” 

“Precisely,” said our Patience primly. 

* * ” 

We in the village think that Miss Pritchett’s parents showed intelligent 
and admirable anticipation in christening her ‘Patience’, for that is, 
perhaps, one of her most noteworthy virtues. We had an example of 
this only last Tuesday. 

Now Tuesday, you must know, is the day on which the majority of 
the denizens of our village draw their old-age and retirement pensions, 
and always prominent in the vanguard of the pensioners’ queue is little 
Miss Platt. 

Penelope Platt, or the “Senior Wangler’’, deserves a paragraph to herself. 
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So labelled by the worthy Reverend Ffolliott, during the late war, because 
of her uncanny acumen for obtaining a little extra here and a little extra 
there to augment her admittedly meagre rations, the label has stuck to 
this day—and not undeservedly. Next to Miss Pritchett, our smallholders 
and farmers are her dearest friends. She is a trim, taut little body, with 
the quick, intelligent eyes of a questing sparrow and a wizened little face, 
whose texture and tint remind one of a russet apple. Now in her late 
seventies, one of her several idiosyncrasies is to carry everywhere with her 
a capacious hold-all, of the kind known in my mother’s day as a “reticule”’, 
although not, regrettably, made of network. We would that it were other- 
wise. It would seem that into this bag Miss Platt places all her portable 
possessions. But to return to last Tuesday. 

Next to Penelope Platt in the pensioners’ queue came Major Drye- 
Hackle, who, like a more famous soldier before him, did not consider it 
beneath his dignity to present himself personally for the payment of his 
pensioner’s pittance. At that time he was followed by two other respected 
residents, whose names are not necessary to this chronicle. 

Miss Platt dumped her hold-all on the post-office counter and began a 
desultory and unhurried discourse on such vital matters as the weather, 
the crops and the next meeting to be held at the Women’s Institute. 
Gently, Miss Pritchett, with one eye on the lengthening queue, drew her 
back to the matter in hand. 

“And I suppose you now wish to draw this week’s pension, dear?” 

“Indeed I do,”’ twittered Miss Platt, as she fumbled within the secret 
recesses of the hold-all. ‘But for the moment the wretched book appears 
to have escaped me.” 

“Never mind, Penelope,” said Miss Pritchett, ‘I know you had it last 
week and you always do keep it in that most useful bag, don’t you, dear? 
Just see if it’s fallen to the bottom.” 

Then came the most intensive search that could be imagined, accom- 
panied by many “oh dears” from the trembling lips of little Miss Platt. 

Out from the depths of the bag came, firstly, a somewhat grubby 
powder-puff, then a spectacle case was followed by an unidentifiable mass 
of knitting wool with needles. Next to appear was a copy of Old Moore's 
Almanack then, somewhat incongruously, a compact and a circulating 
library book; and still the frantic and futile search went on. 

The patience of Patience was inexhaustible. Not so that of Majot 
Drye-Hackle (who, you will remember, was No. 2 in the queue). He was 
literally and visibly bristling; his choler was rising in direct ratio to the 
lengthening of the queue. At last he could contain himself no longer: 

“Madam,” he roared, in the stentorian tones of a Guards’ drill-sergeant, 
“may I remind you that this is a PAY PARADE—not a KIT 


INSPECTION?” 
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THE DAY OF THE DRAGON 


Upon the marsh the sundew grew. 
The butterwort the fly encurled. 
Against the rush’s spear of green 
Bogcotton’s flag of truce unfurled. 


On fawn-feet moved the little wind, 
The little wind from the edge of time, 
That moves across the mind of man 
And leaves the rime. 


He went about his secret ways 

Where none could follow, none could know; 
Compassion in the heart for things 

Causing his secret woe. 


Still lies the night, the dark sky sleeping. 


Still the dark shadow in the bridge’s keeping. 


Still the dark rock 
And the black water weeping. 


* 


Hangs the mountain ash 

Over the edge of rock. 

The red berry drops 

Into the dark pool. 

The ripple-rings widen 

And the flow carries them away. 


Curves the salmon 

Over the falls’ edge. 

The bright body drops 

Into the dark pool. 

The ripple-rings widen 

And the flow carries them away. 


So thus with me 

Poised on the edge of time. 

The thirsting soul plunges 

Into the pool of life. 

The ripple-rings widen 

And the flow carries them away. 


xk * 


The flower in the ripening field 
Opens its beauty to the bee 

And when the nectar has been supped 
The wind shall set the petals free. 


The wind shall set the petals free 
And carry them o’er waters deep 
But it shall sough at night for me 
Nor let the tired body sleep. 
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Nor let the tired body sleep 

Or mind renew the vital spark 

Its haunting voice with nightfall brings 
The cold that ravishes the dark. 


The cold that ravishes the dark 

And paints on glass the flowers of pain 
Denies the blossoms of the frost 

The soft kiss of the rain. 


xkk* 


Streams the red fire 

In the day of the dragon. 
Streams the red fire 

And the black shadow flowing 
Over the green earth. 

The fire-dancing 
Flame-prancing 

Black shadow 

In the green meadow 

Reaching the thin waters’ flow; 
Rolling the fire-edge 

Of the vapour-veiled horizon 
Beyond the yellow glow. 

The forked feral fire 
Flame-wandering 

Over the parturient earth, 
Over the green meadow 

In the day of the dragon. Davip Ross 


END OF AN ELDER STATESMAN 


Already drooling in a world of bathos, 

His slippered feet shuffling in newsprint slips, 
In a chair of padded praise and faded headlines 
He lifts a vintage scrapbook to his lips. 


Writing his reminiscences (the cominas 
And stops the new girl secretary supplies) 
He lives again the long-forgotten battles 
And dribbles through the old politic lies. 


Expediency and speeches and committees, 

The Party’s cause and—most mysteriously! 

His own advancement hand-in-hand with Progress, 
Dark-panelled rooms and Lady X for tea. 


The shaking hand trembles to the conclusion, 
The final chapter—all that waste of life! 

He throws the rug aside and shifts his wheelchair 
And asks his secretary to be his wife. 


And while the critics tear his reputation 
And twist his words like tangled fishing nets, 
One quiet October night his spirit passes, 
Leaving a three-month child to pay his debts. 
JOHN BARRON Mays 
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CINEMA— 


INGMAR BERGMAN—I 
FREDERIC FLEISHER 


The young generation of Swedish writers who emerged during World War II 
took a very active interest in world events and expressed their disillusionment over 
the lack of truth, their anxiety for the present and the future and their helplessness. 
They cried for the necessity of awareness and involvement, and they were disgusted 
by the lies of wisdom. They had grown up during the Thirties when the glories of 
psychoanalysis and communism had been heralded as life and soul savers, but 
these theories had lost much of their significance in the waste land of war. The 
individual stood alone at the mercy of the enormous movements of power and 
falsehoods, and writing was a serious occupation in which you staked yourself and 
experienced a compelling responsibility towards humanity. 

During the war, Swedish publishers had only been able to introduce a limited 
number of young authors and as a result the book market was flooded during the 
first post-war years. Readers were also anxious to get away from war reports and 
the newspapers and magazines devoted a great deal of space to the new writers. 
Although many of the authors realized that their works were not really understood, 
readers were interested in getting some impression of what was being produced. 
Franz Kafka, Rainer Maria Rilke, T. S. Eliot, William Faulkner, Jean-Paul Sartre, 
Albert Camus and Graham Greene were among the foreign writers most frequently 
discussed in literary periodicals and on the extensive cultural pages of daily news- 
papers. 

As a result of the war most of the members of the young generation had never 
travelled abroad and they were extremely anxious to see Europe as soon as the 
borders were opened. They wanted to be part of the international intellectual 
movements and try to understand the half truths they had heard. They often tried 
to write analytical works that described the contemporary situation of man and 
like T. S. Eliot the poets often expressed their views in a cycle of poems and not 
in individual lines or poems. Their opinions were not to be found in a single 
statement but in a composite of complex theories. Post-war pessimism was not 
expressed in a clear cut conviction of the individual’s existence, but in its complexity. 

Ingmar Bergman belonged to this generation, but he never became a member 
of the writers’ movement. Although he often used the same symbols, he lacked 
their involvement in contemporary social and political events. Their revolt had its 
roots in the Spanish Revolution and matured during World War II, while Bergman 
revolted against the religion of his childhood environment. Most decisive for 
Ingmar Bergman was his Lutheran clergyman father. Although Bergman did not 
devote himself to a study of religion, he inherited a religious consciousness for as 
he says: “If you are born and brought up in a parish, you get an early picture of 
the behind-the-scenes of life and death. Father performed funerals, marriages, 
baptisms, gave advice and prepared sermons. The Devil was an early acquaintance 
in my child’s mind; there was a need to personify him.” 

Many of Bergman’s contemporaries experienced what Arthur Koestler described 
in his novel The Age of Longing when he wrote “the place of God had become 
vacant, and there was a draught blowing through the world as in an empty fiat 
before the new tenants have arrived”’, while Ingmar Bergman was struggling against 
the belief in God. 

Ingmar Bergman called his first three professionally produced plays “‘moralities” 
and he has described many of his films with this term. In fact, the majority of 
his works should be studied from an allegorical point of view as the personifications 
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of human traits, the struggle between good and evil, innocence and guilt are domi- 
nating characteristics. In one of Bergman’s early plays, one of the main characters, 
a priest, said: “I want to describe a very childish picture; it is God and the Devil 
in a life-and-death wrestling match. We wish to believe that God is the stronger 
one, but sadly enough this is wrong. God is being killed. And it depends on each 
and every one of us, no matter how unimportant and foolish we are.’”” Now Bergman 
says that his main interest is the study of man’s relation to God. In this respect 
he points to Eugene O’Neill as one of the great masters. 

On occasion, critics have called Bergman “the Strindberg of the screen.” His 
troubled, temperamental, brooding and hypochondriac personality may well 
support the comparison. The great Swedish dramatist was his favourite reading 
in his youth and it was Bergman’s youthful and intense productions of a couple of 
Strindberg’s plays that first brought him to the attention of reviewers. 

The position of August Strindberg in Swedish theatre reached a high point 
during the Thirties and the Forties as a result of Olof Molander’s productions of 
several of his major plays at the Royal Dramatic Theatre in Stockholm. Strindberg’s 
dream and chamber plays had received little attention in Sweden until Max Rein- 
hardt visited Stockholm with his productions, but they did not gain a secure 
position until Molander staged them. Ingmar Bergman says that Molander’s 
productions, and most especially his staging of A Dream Play, are among his 
most important and basic theatrical experiences and “‘it is still my greatest hope 
to stage A Dream Play.” 

Strindberg has always been Bergman’s favourite author. Throughout his stage 
career, he has been most eager to direct Strindberg dramas. The great Swedish 
playwright, possibly more than Eugene O’Neill, was an autobiographical writer; 
his works revealed his life. With a knowledge of Bergman’s stormy life, the strongly 
autobiographical aspects of his films come more clearly to light. But Ingmar 
Bergman’s revolt against religion was quite different. Strindberg often felt that he, 
personally, was in a life and death struggle with heavenly powers, while Bergman 
is an observer, watching aspects of God’s battle with the Devil. 

With the praises of Bergman being loudly voiced in many parts of the film 
world, it is easy to forget that his skill has not emerged like a comet out of an 
unknown solar system. On the contrary, he is deeply rooted in the traditions of 
the Swedish motion picture. The late Victor Sjéstr6m was one of his early masters 
and has exerted an enormous influence on his craft. Bergman’s respect for Sjéstr6m 
was well illustrated by the fact that Bergman viewed Sjdéstrém’s films to the cast 
and technicians while shooting Wild Strawberries (Smultronstillet). 

Furthermore, when Ingmar Bergman entered Swedish films, the industry was in 
the early stages of a re-awakening. During World War II there was a shortage of 
foreign films and this gave local producers new opportunities. Veteran stage 
director Alf Sjéberg returned to screen work after more than a decade in the 
theatre. Sjéberg’s experiments with the forms of filmatic expression and his striking 
picture composition made a lasting impression on the younger directors, including 
Bergman. The stimulating young group included Arne Sucksdorff, whose studies 
of wild life have gained considerable international recognition, Arne Mattsson, 
who is best known for his film One Summer of Happiness (Hon dansade en sommar) 
and versatile Hasse Ekman, among others. 

George Méliés has always been a source of inspiration and fascination for 
Ingmar Bergman. He has often used imaginative scenes and tricks that are remini- 
scent of the French pioneer who also had a passion for the Devil. In the films 
Bergman made during the Forties, he experimented a good deal with subject and 
form and there were clear traces of Marcel Carné, the German expressionists, 
Rosselini and Italian neorealism, and Alfred Hitchcock among others. 

Before he was twenty, Bergman was staging productions in small theatres in 
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the vicinity of Stockholm. In 1944, he made his screen debut by writing the script 
for Frenzy (Hets) and a year later he directed his first work Crisis (Kris). Bergman’s 
basic theme has always been loneliness. Young, homeless outsiders were the main 
characters of his early films. They had dreams of success and liberating themselves 
from loneliness, but they battled a society of conformity and intolerance, and 
therefore had little hope of winning. Like Carné he had a fascination for the battle 
between good and evil, between love and beauty and meanness. Bergman’s youthful 
outbursts on the screen gained him the position of the enfant terrible of Swedish 
films. 

In 1948, Bergman made his most experimental film, which also marked the first 
time he directed an original script, Prison (Fangelse) which was reminiscent in 
many ways of The Cabinet of Dr. Caligari, one of Bergman’s favourites, and other 
expressionistic works. Despite its many obvious short-comings, in this film Bergman 
combined his very personal views of the struggle between good and evil with the 
dream world of August Strindberg’s chamber plays. The film centred on Birgitta- 
Carolina, a prostitute, who had been able to retain her innocent and pure heart, 
but no one was willing to stake himself in an attempt to save her and she was 
finally released by the evil forces of earth when she committed suicide, which was 
her only alternative. The film also raised the question whether God was dead, 
defeated by the Devil, or losing His battle against evil forces. Prison can be regarded 
as Bergman’s “inferno” drama as it marked the height of his anguish-filled battle 
with religion. 

The literary climate in Sweden was changing from nightmarish visions to more 
romantic ones and a greater acceptance of life. And Ingmar Bergman’s neurotic, 
powered intensity was slowly giving way to greater maturity. 

In Summer Interlude (Sommarlek) Bergman created a romantic and sensitive 
vision of first love during summer months in the Stockholm archipelago. This 
is his favourite film. It was the first time that he successfully combined picture 
composition with the story in a whole film. He also demonstrated his keen sensiti- 
vity for sound as he let the noises of gay and frightening birds create the atmosphere 
in the otherwise quiet archipelago islands with a small number of inhabitants. 
Swedes often look upon summer as the time of first, intense and immature love. 
By letting the pictures and sound tell the story of the young couple, the film gained 
strength, while it would have been trite if it had been told in words. Young love, 
blossoming during the short and intense Nordic summer, became a well-known 
characteristic of Swedish films, and best known through One Summer of Happiness 
which has broken all box-office records for Swedish films. 

Later, Bergman announced: “I don’t want to isolate myself in an 
Ivory Tower. I want people to see my films.’ He went on to say that film makers 
seldom bothered to create individualized portraits of women. His later films 
devoted considerable attention to women in love, women without love, married 
women and women in child birth. He was gaining confidence and letting comedy 
filter into his films. He no longer felt compelled to show the obvious, but dared 
to suggest only. He moved the camera closer and closer to his characters and started 
to show their spiritual reactions in their faces, in their breathing, in their eyes. He 
was realizing that the face revealed the stripped personality more than the naked 
body. Often writing the screenplay to his films, Bergman says: “I write, re-write 

scripts and keep only the essential dialogue. I let the rest depend on the picture 
and sound.” Stockholm 
TO BE CONTINUED 
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RAYMOND ARON ON THE PHILOSOPHY OF HISTORY 
Introduction to the Philosophy of History. Weidenfeld & Nicolson. 36s. 


Raymond Aron’s book, first published in 1938 and revised in 1948, deserves 
translation because the author is one of the most original thinkers of our time. 
The dust cover describes him as the leading political journalist and commentator 
in France. He writes regularly for Figaro and is also Professor of Sociology at the 
Sorbonne. At the age of fifty-five he is at the height of his powers and the reader 
of this work cannot fail to be impressed by his power, his subtlety of thought, 
and the wide range of his knowledge, for he seems as much at home in psychology 
and economics as in history and philosophy. Some of his chapters are stiff reading, 
but the effort is worth making. While fully aware of all the interpretations of history 
down to the latest treatise, and often making use of their formulation, he belongs 
to no school but looks out on the vast panorama with critical and unflinching 
eyes. He is best described negatively as an anti-dogmatist. 

The book might equally well be called Reflection on the Study of History, and 
the Introduction warns the reader against expecting yet another of the Philosophies 
of History, so popular in previous times when we knew much less and believed 
much more than we do today, and which are now generally discredited. History 
is not a science, for the simple reason that man is a far more complicated and 
unpredictable subject than nature. It is much easier for man to stand outside 
nature than outside himself. ‘History for man is not something external but the 
essence of his being; he bears within him the history he explores.” 

The author finds no master-key to unlock the secret of the human adventure. 
It is vain to ask if history has an end, he writes, for Providence is no longer believed 
in. Bossuet’s Discours sur l’ Histoire Universelle was as much an over-simplification 
as the Marxian interpretation of history as a class struggle between the many and 
the few. ‘The philosophy of history is in France a literary genre so derided that no 
one dares confess an interest in it.’ Every student must try to find his way through 
the jungle, profiting by the labours and guesses of scholars and thinkers of many 
lands. This book, among its other merits, is a survey of works by well-known 
philosophers and psychologists, sociologists and economists, among them Kant 
and Hegel, Comte and Mill, Cournot, Samuel, Max Weber, Durkheim, Pareto, 
Simiand, Bergson and Dilthey, Spengler and Toynbee. That they all reach different 
conclusions tells its own tale. The chances of an agreed interpretation of the 
human drama is as remote as that of the reunion of the Christian Churches or a 
merger of the world religions. We think of history in terms of continuity, but no 
one can explain the transition from no-life to life which ushers in the tragi-comedy 
of the human adventure. 

‘The proper study of mankind is man’ sang Pope, but he realised less fully than 
ourselves what a difficult task it is. Every individual is unique and his actions are 
largely unpredictable. Is he his own master in thought and act? Only to a limited 
degree. Does he fully know himself? Very rarely. Professor Aron is obsessed by 
the thought of our complicated nature. We are not static or mechanical. Some- 
times those around us discern parts of our character more clearly than ourselves; 
yet no one is entirely revealed to a single observer. One reason for the difficulty 
of self-knowledge or of the knowledge of ourselves by others is the vast and misty 
range of territory occupied by inherited and collective influences which always 
colour and often determine our thoughts and acts, judgments and manners. In 
the author’s words, many impulses are in conflict in everyone’s heart. As an 
illustration of this truth he adduces the much discussed work of Max Weber on 
the connection between Protestantism and Capitalism. 
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In view of the complexity both of the individual and still more of the com- 
munity mind, we are warned to be very cautious in our historical judgments. 
Everyone is aware that great events on the European stage, such as the Reformation 
and the French Revolution, were the result of many causes; but the author finds 
that attempts to establish continuity and causation are often largely guesswork. 
Our interpretations are partly influenced by our intellectual interest and emotional 
sympathies. Great men of action present special difficulty; no two historians 
paint quite the same picture of the motives of Cromwell, and Professor Geyl has 
devoted a substantial volume to a summary of the views of French historians 
about Napoleon. Aulard and Mathiez were equal experts on the French Revolution, 
yet the former’s hero was Danton, whom Mathiez denounced as a bad man anda 
bad Frenchman, unlike Robespierre whom he salutes as the unselfish champion 
of the little man. Is complete and historical objectivity possible, however earnestly 
we strive to stand above the battle? Certainly not, replies Croce, who reminds 
us that we can only envisage the past through the spectacles of our own time. 
The Serajevo murders sparked off the first world war. Would there have been 
such a catastrophe if the shots had missed the Archduke? Probably not. Would 
there have been a second world war if Hitler’s father had not married for a third 
time? Probably not. Evolution is traceable in institutions, beliefs and customs, 
but it only covers part of the ground. Frederick the Great spoke of Sa Majesté le 
hasard, which plays a vital part in the life of every one of us. The more I learn of 
the story of mankind the less reason I find to believe in any sort of teleology or 
determinism. ‘A mighty maze but not without a plan,’ sang Pope long ago. The 
plan has not been discovered, perhaps for the simple reason that there is none. 

G. P. Goocu 


RE-AFFIRMATIONS 


A Study of History. Arnold Toynbee. Vol. xii. Reconsiderations. Oxford 
U.P. 45s. 


It is an impossible task adequately to review a book of over seven hundred pages 
of minute counter-criticism in the same number of words. One is inclined to agree 
with Professor Ayer that one’s evaluations had perhaps better confine themselves 
to saying ‘hurrah’ or ‘pshaw, pshaw’. Competent comment would need to run 
to pamphlet or even book length, such as might be dedicated to a few propositions 
alone by Professor Toynbee, such as that the peasant majority of the human race 
is still in “the Neolithic stage in their state of mind” and way of life; or to discussing 
whether “‘Toynbee ist kein philosophisch-kritische Geist’. 

This reviewer has the possible advantage of having, at intervals, reviewed all of 
Professor Toynbee’s first ten volumes, and of having contributed to the symposium, 
Toynbee and History (1956). My recollection is that, of the many articles in that 
symposium, my own was one of the most favourable. I held and hold that Toynbee 
was, in his vast “study of the morphology of human affairs’, unjustly treated by 
many academic historians, one of whom wrote in a text book to prove that Toynbee 
was not writing history. He was not indeed writing their history but, if his funda- 
mental hypothesis could be verified, then history would indeed have to be re-treated 
in his way. As Dr. Gilbert Murray said, he (with others, be it noted) changed 
perspectives. However, I do not regard his own hypothesis as yet proven; and I 
agree with Professor Raymond Aron, of the Sorbonne, that “analogies are claimed 
for histories that are incomparable”. Further, Toynbee has been the target of 
anti-religious fanaticism. He is only a heretic, although eminent rabbis have 
detected that he is a true Pharisee. 
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I am entirely sympathetic with Toynbee’s contention that civilizations tend to 
change into a more churchly form, perhaps as violence is discarded—although the 
contention was also that (which confirms me) of such disparate characters as St. 
Augustine and Marx. My kindliness, however, receives no note from A. Toynbee 
(I adopt this abnormal and slightly discourteous style, because Professor Toynbee 
seems to prefer it); he concentrates solely on the criticism. He lines me up against 
the wall (admittedly with five others: and I will add Professor Aron for good 
measure) as “asserting that my source of the idea of challenge and response has 
been the modern Western science of biology”. I did nothing of the kind and, if 
Professor Toynbee attacks, he must be more accurate, which is not a virtue but a 
duty. I said and hold that methodology is basic; and that his methodology, as 
touching ‘common patterns’, is weak. I called attention to his rightly basing social 
forms on individual human will. I also said that his tendency, nevertheless, to 
adopt ‘tan organic mythos’’ was dangerous. A ‘mythos’ is not a science; and to 
write that “‘the ‘affiliations’ and ‘apparentations’ between one society and another 
resemble the relations between parent and child” (Study, I, p.44), not to speak of 
lives of societies, growth of civilizations and heart-beats, seems to me to warrant 
my use of the word ‘organic’. I apologize if Professor Toynbee does not like the 
word ‘biological’, and prefers ‘anthropomorphic’. Scientifically, I don’t think the 
change is for the better. 

Professor Toynbee, in North America, is able to fill over-flow auditoriums. In 
a press poll of the Immortals, which did not include on the list Marx, Muhammad 
or Voltaire (I do not recall about Christ), Dr. Toynbee was a ‘runner-up’. With 
some confidence one may say that these crowds attended because it was felt that 
out of the vast Faustian study of the past some crystal assurance might be given 
about the puzzling future. “Challenge and Response”’ seemed to be the formula. 
And had not Lenin given the challenge? But when one sought for the nature of 
the resounding response, the sphinx uttered a most uncertain sound. There is, of 
course, much good in Toynbee. Mr. Herbert Morrison told this reviewer there 
was “‘much good in Marx’’. But the generalization seems too vague to be precisely 
useful. Professor Toynbee has indeed more to say than most men—and says it at 
greater length than most. I suspect ‘the fallacy of the accumulated fact’, as with 
Spencer. He generously tells us that, with the intention to adda bit of anthropology, 
he has profited from his critics. I doubt it. I suspect Professor Toynbee, who also 
is mortal, is just being, roughly, polite. 

GEORGE E. GORDON CATLIN 


A HISTORY OF THE LABOUR PARTY 
A Short History of the Labour Party. Henry Pelling. Macmillan. 21s. 


This concise history is a useful book for students of twentieth century politics. 
It forms an excellent backcloth for the memoirs of Lord Attlee, Hugh Dalton, 
Herbert Morrison and for Alan Bullock’s biography of Ernest Bevin; it makes the 
present tribulations of the Labour party comprehensible. 

Mr. Pelling begins with the founding of the ILP in 1893 and of the Labour 
Representation Committee in 1900, reveals the secret pact negotiated between 
Herbert Gladstone and Ramsay MacDonald (1903) which enabled Labour candi- 
dates to have straight fights with Conservatives without Liberal opposition, and 
describes the early difficulty to discipline trade union MPs to the socialism of Keir 
Hardy and to wean them from Liberalism in the years after 1906. By 1914 the 
party was ready, with 100 candidates in the field, to kick away its Liberal ladder. 
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There follows the dramatic “‘ door mat” incident when Henderson was expelled 
from Lloyd George’s War Cabinet and, as its main consequence, he and Sidney 
Webb constructed a new constitution for the Labour Party in 1918—including 
Clause 4. Then comes the MacDonald leadership until his expulsion from the Party 
in September, 1931, and during the thirties the rise to leadership of the public 
school men:—Attlee, Cripps, Dalton, concurrently with the structural alteration 
of party machinery giving increased power to the General Council of the TUC~— 
at that time dominated by Bevin and Citrine. To this period belongs the suicide of 
the ILP, the disaffiliation of the Socialist League, the rejection of a “Popular Front” 
and the expulsion from the Party, in 1939, of Sir Stafford Cripps, Sir Charles 
Trevelyan, and Aneurin Bevan. After the electoral victory of 1945 the parliament- 
ary party was no longer a working-class party, trade union sponsored MPs being 
less then a third of the whole, and the rest had not been educated by the State. 
The three defeats of the fifties have afflicted the Labour Party, once more, with 
personal animosities, and, once more, it is mastered by powerful organisations 
outside parliament. Mr. Pelling, however, concludes it would be rash to predict 
that Labour leaders will never again be seen on the Treasury Bench. 

The book invites historical speculation. If, for instance, Gladstone in forming 
his cabinet of 1886, had been able to handle the radical Joseph Chamberlain and 
fulfil his ambitions, would Labour representation have become necessary ? Payment 
of MPs was then one of Joe Chamberlain’s planks, and even in Gladstone’s 
administration of 1886 there was already a working man as an Under Secretary; 
the miners and other trade unionists were reaching parliament as Liberals, and the 
tide of radicalism was running strong—although lacking leadership—in the Liberal 
Party in the nineties; and Gladstone, perforce, put payment of members in his 
Newcastle Programme of 1891. 

We are told that the Labour leaders, wishing to get a reversal of the Osborne 
judgment by legislation, bargained with the Liberal government, after the December, 
1910 election, to support their social legislation in return, and, in particular, the 
National Health Insurance Bill; that MacDonald himself was in full agreement 
with the contributory system. Why then when he was Prime Minister, (1923/4 and 
1929/31) with the overt support of the Liberals on social legislation, could he not 
have extended health insurance to cover wives and children? Having called on the 
help of the Liberals to get the first Housing subsidies on the statute book in the 
Wheatley Act, why did the wage earners’ families have to wait nearly forty years 
before they could be covered by health insurance? 

Unemployment was the dominant social problem of the twenties culminating 
in the horrors of 1930 and 1931. Yet the Labour Cabinet, representing the largest 
party in the house of Commons, could reach no agreement on any scheme for 
unemployment. The Liberals had fought the 1929 election on the Keynesian 
unemployment plan and were willing to give parliamentary support to Labour if 
they would adopt this or any other practicable plan. When the financial crisis 
came in summer 1931 the historian of the trade union movement wrote to his 
wife, Beatrice, ““ The General Council [of the TUC] are pigs.” ‘‘ They won’t 
agree to any cuts” [in unemployment benefit]. 

It is not an inspiring story. BARBARA BLISS 


MODERN MORAL PHILOSOPHY 
Reason and Morals. John Wilson. Cambridge University Press. 15s. 


Mr. Wilson thinks that the fact that “ the revolution in philosophy ” has so far 
failed to make any serious impact outside the universities may be partly because 
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philosophers “ have not permeated society as scientists and psychologists have 
done’. He therefore tries to show how, in the sphere of morals, modern philosophy 
has something important to say about the lives of communities and individuals. 
He thus sets himself an Olympian task and one can appreciate his sincerity and 
earnestness even when one sees that his efforts end in failure. He begins with the 
assumption—and it has to be recognised that the “‘ modern philosophy ” which is 
his norm can give him no more elbow-room than this—that his task is to increase 
our clarity and remove misunderstanding about the various moral questions and 
discussions which constantly confront us. 

His attempt to do this leads him to conclude that most of the energy which we 
now employ in trying to live by (unverified) moral principles ought to be used in 
developing a rational approach to morality. ‘“‘ Away ”’, he seems to be saying, 
“with your Kantian categorical imperatives, your blind reverence for conscience, 
your Mill-like concern for ‘the greatest good of the greatest number’, and 
certainly away with such a semi-metaphysical principle as ‘ enlightened self- 
interest "—at any rate until you have sat down and decided on rational grounds 
that any or all of these principles aresound. At present we are merely stumbling 
in the dark, vastly ignorant both of ourselves and our fellow men. To recognise 
this in ethics, as we have recognised it in science, is the first step to be taken.” 

Well, well! Mr. Wilson ought perhaps to have called his book “ Reason but no 
Morals ”’, for, as he himself says, the adoption of his approach to morality “‘ would, 
indeed, mean the end of morality as we know it”. At least the scientist tries to 
tell us why it gets dark at night—not that we had better forget all about our 
unverified distinction between night and day until we have proved by rational 
argument that it is true. And even the psychologist allows us the “‘ intelligence ” 
we use and the “‘ feelings ’”’ we sense, without telling us to dismiss such categories 
until we have proved by rational argument that they are real. No! All that Mr. 
Wilson succeeds in doing—for one reader at any rate—is to demonstrate more 
precisely why it is that a ‘“‘ modern” moral philosopher makes no impact upon 


the ordinary man. 
F. H. HILLIARD 


RADICAL RICHMOND 


The Radical Duke. Career and Correspondence of Charles Lennox, Third Duke 
of Richmond. Alison Gilbert Olson. Oxford Historical Series. Oxford University 
Press. 35s. 


More than one thousand letters by the third Duke of Richmond survive. This 
figure, Miss Olson informs us, excludes his official correspondence as Ambassador 
to France, as Secretary of State for a brief spell in the First Rockingham Ministry, 
and as Master-General of the Ordance (an 18th Century Minister of Supply) under 
three Prime Ministers. The very fact that his correspondents preserved so many 
of his letters in their collections (a compliment which he seems rarely to have 
reciprocated) indicates that he was as considerable a person as he thought himself 
to be. He saw himself as a Prime Minister-designate, but was, in the vital hour, 
passed over for Shelburne. Miss Olson, in a meticulous, painstaking study, devotes 
109 closely packed pages to his career and 127 pages to a selection of his letters, 
prefacing most of them with admirable expository notes. Such proportions are 
doubtless right, though her narrative is inevitably preoccupied (how could it be 
otherwise?) with the manoeuvres of this or that combination within this or that 
Cabinet. 
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Richmond was descended from King Charles II and the Duchess of Portsmouth 
and Aubigny. Uncle, by marriage, of Charles James Fox, he was, intermittently, 
a Radical. Unlike his rival and sometime friend, Shelburne, he was no philosophe, 
though familiar enough with the writings of Voltaire and Rousseau, whose views 
on children’s education he shared. A Whig nobleman, he was hardly a Whig 
potentate, for he enjoyed precious little patronage; his seat or two ill compared 
with the Yorkshire connexion of the Rockingham Whigs. On the fateful Third 
of June, 1780, the first day of the Gordon Riots, the Duke of Richmond moved 
his Bill for Parliamentary Reform, proposing equal electoral districts, registration of 
all males of 18 years or more, elections every June, and annual Parliaments. This 
was his finest hour. But within a very few years, his zeal had evaporated, and other 
enthusiasms, for example coastal defence, had replaced it. The Gordon Riots 
frightened him. His ancestry, his French peerage, and his profits from the coal 
duties could hardly have endeared him to the masses. Moreover, although during 
the long years of opposition to Lord North, Chatham had pronounced Richmond 
the most formidable debator in the Lords, he was no public orator. Even so 
Richmond’s pamphlet, Letter to Colonel Sharman, was to be printed five times over 
during the next eighty years. Chartists were to speak well of him. But in the days 
of the violent emotional upsurge against the libertarian principles (and the excesses) 
of the French Revolution, the climate was unhealthy for a Cabinet Minister who 
had tabled Radical Reform. 

In January, 1793, the Pitt Ministry declared war on France and next year it 
suspended habeas corpus. Unhappily Richmond was “held indirectly responsible” 
for the Government’s defeat when it prosecuted for treason the leaders of the 
radical reform societies advocating the principles of 1789; Horne Tooke could 
prove conclusively that the purport of the Corresponding Society was that of the 
Richmond Bill of 1780. “After owing me a great deal at a time he (Pitt the Younger) 
stood in much need of my assistance (1784), and being served by me with all the 
fidelity of the warmest friendship”, wrote Richmond, “‘he turned me out of office 
and in the most shuffling manner, without alleging any cause, but evidently to 
sacrifice me to the Duke of York and Mr. Dundas’ jealousy.”” True, Richmond 
had declined in energy and will-power after the defeat, in 1785 and 1786, of a 
project, on which he had set his heart, for the fortification of the dockyards at 
Portsmouth and Plymouth. He had sometimes remained in residence at Good- 
wood, a truant from Cabinet meetings. Moreover, he no longer had Edmund 
Burke to brief him. So black were the skies in the mid-nineties for men who loved 
liberty that the despairing Foxites were for a while to secede from Parliament. 
Richmond, the old time Rockinghamite, did very little in his last years. 

“‘Self-absorbed personalities’’ Miss Olson terms Richmond and Pitt. Shelburne 
was another. Richmond was neither lovable nor unlovable; he could be both a 
charmer and a nagger when he chose. Some of his letters are masterful in tone. 
Whenever he warmed to a person or a project, he was wont to display a happy 
penchant for metaphor. Richmond was not without affection, but he never shared 
Rockingham’s gift for handling people. 

Although the stature of the Radical Duke cannot compare with that of such 
giants as Fox and Shelburne, Miss Olson is to be congratulated on a notable 
success in filling a /acuna in our political history and in doing justice where it has 
long been overdue. 

Deryck ABEL 
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NOTICES 


BRITISH HONDURAS (Published for the 
Royal Institute of International Affairs 
by the Oxford University Press. 18s.) 
In this brief “‘historical and contempo- 
rary Survey”, Mr. D. A. G. Waddell 
has produced a valuable analysis in the 
tradition of Chatham House objectivity. 
He traces with much skill the 
international, political and economic 
development of this territory which 
Great Britain reluctantly accepted as a 
colony after generations of British 
settlement and trading, shortly after the 
Anglo-Guatemalan Treaty of 1859. 
Mr. Waddell gives basic material upon 
which to reach a view upon the current 
problems of British Honduras, including 
its relations with Guatemala, an issue 
still politically alive, its refusal to join 
the West Indian Federation and its 
financial dependence upon _ Great 
Britain. Grants-in-aid provide payment 
for 20% of its recurrent expenditure. 
The territory has no desire to leave the 
Commonwealth; and, Mr. Waddell 
concludes, “‘Britain is left with the task 
of bringing about the independence and 
political self-government of a country 
which is really too small to support 
either, and, which, moreover has lost 
its economic raison d’étre.”’ 

THE HEBREW UNIVERSITY OF 
JERUSALEM 1918-60. (Weidenfeld 
& Nicolson 25s.). No one is better 
qualified than Dr. Norman Bentwich to 
write this inspiring story of scholastic 
achievement. He has taken a prominent 
part in the conception and development 
of the University and, from 1932-1951, he 
was its first professor of International 
Law. Although the foundation stone 
was laid on Mount Scopus in 1918, the 
University was not officially opened 
until 1925, when it consisted of three 
research institutes. It steadily expanded 
as a study and teaching centre until the 
isolation of the university buildings in 
the Israeli-Arab conflict from 1948 
onwards. In 1954 building started on a 
new permanent university site on the 
outskirts of Jerusalem and capable of 
much greater expansion than on Mount 
Scopus. To-day there are 10,000 under- 
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graduates and six faculties, the Human- 
ities, Science, Medicine, Law and Social 
Sciences. Vividly and succinctly, Dr. 
Bentwich tells the story of worldwide 
Jewish support for the birth and growth 
of the University, the work of its 
devoted pioneers including Dr. Chaim 
Weizmann and Dr. Judah Magnes, the 
scope of its present studies and its 
development into “ the apex of Israeli’s 
education system ”’ as well as the world 
centre of Jewish culture. 

THE LOSS OF NORMANDY 1189-1204. 
(Manchester University Press. 50s.) Sir 
Maurice Powicke’s celebrated “studies 
in the history of the Angevin Empire” 
were published in 1913 and have long 
been out of print. Now in this second 
edition, Sir Maurice has revised the 
work, including the chronological 
detail, in the light of later published 
works and material, e.g. Landon’s 
Itinerary of Richard I, and the published 
Pipe Rolls of Richard I. and John. 
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ALL SOULS AND APPEASEMENT. 
(Macmillan. 18s.). During the pre- 
war years, Dr. A. L. Rouse was a young 
fellow of All Souls, a Labour Candidate 
and ardently opposed to the appease- 
ment policy of the so-called National 
Government. Now, in this pungent 
volume, Dr. Rouse disposes of any 
myth that the College itself played any 
part in the promotion of this policy. 
Most of the Fellows, particularly the 
junior ones and some of the older, 
including L. S. Amery, were opposed to 
it; but a small number of the most 
eminent and prominent non-resident 
Fellows were leading protagonists. 
These included Simon, Hoare and 
Halifax in the Cabinet, Lothian, and 
Geoffrey Dawson, Editor of The Times, 
“the most powerful figure of the lot’. 
Much of this book is a scathing indict- 
ment of the leading appeasers’ ignor- 
ance, blindness, stubborn refusal to 
listen and “a fatal confusion in their 
minds between the interests of their 
social order and the interests of their 
country’. This is a “ contribution to 
contemporary history ” in that on many 
occasions at All Souls and elsewhere 
Dr. Rouse had the opportunity of 
discussions with most of these people, 
and of understanding their outlook. They 
** were men who with the best will in the 
world well nigh ruined their country ”’. 


AND MILITARY 
GOVERNMENT IN NORTH-WEST 
EUROPE 1944-1946. (H.M. Stationery 
Office. 42s.) In this volume of the official 
History of the Second World War, Mr. 
F. S. V. Donnison deals with the work 
of the British Forces in reviving civil 
administration and providing emer- 
gency relief measures in the wake of the 
invasion of Normandy until the German 
surrender and the creation of the allied 
Control Commission. It follows that 
“‘many matters arising in the early 
months after the surrender of Germany 
of great historical interest and vital 
importance to the people of Germany 
have received scant attention, or none, 
in the present volume ”’. None the less 


CIVIL AFFAIRS 


the work is of great importance and 
interest within its wide field. Apart 
from the main problems in France and 
Germany, the volume includes chapters 
on Belgium and Luxembourg, the Neth- 
erlands, Denmark and Norway, Austria, 
and the Channel Islands. As in other 
volumes, no references are given to 
unpublished sources, which form the 
main basis of this volume. Presumably 
the historian has access to the references 
contained in the confidential edition. 


THE RELIGION AND THE MYTHOLOGY 
OF THE GREEKS. (Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press. 6s.). Volumes 1 and 2 of 
the Cambridge Ancient History are 
now undergoing revision. In order to 
make the second edition available as 
soon as possible, the new chapters are 
being issued as they are ready. When 
all the chapters in a volume are com- 
pleted, they will be reprinted with 
continuous pagination, together with 
maps, tables and an index, and bound 
uniform with other volumes. The 
chapter now published in Volume 2 is 
The Religion and Mythology of the 
Greeks by Professor W. C. K. Guthrie. 
This contribution of fifty-two pages and 
bibliography covers the formation of 
Greek religion, Minoan and Mycenaean 
religion, the debt of Greek religion and 
mythology to their Minoan-Mycenaean 
predecessors, early cosmogonical and 
theogonical myths, Homeric religion 
and the Olympian Gods. 


MATHEMATICS IN YOUR WORLD. 
(Bell. 21s.). Mr. P. S. Morrell and Mr. 
J. E. Blamey have translated this 
excellent and elementary volume by 
Karl Menninger on mathematical prin- 
ciples for the ordinary reader. It is 
written in non-technical language, with- 
out formulae, but with numerous 
sketches and drawings. The method is 
to explain the mathematical principles 
behind everyday phenomena and prac- 
tices, be it the camber of the road or the 
actuarial background to life assurance. 
It explains the impact of mathematics 
in varied fields, is always interesting and 
often provides useful information. 
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